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EVENTS OF 


Mr. Asquitu’s speech on Tuesday is the most impor- 
tant political pronouncement since the General Election. 
The present Government, he said, ‘‘ will go, and they 
will go with a short shrift.’’ If Labour then took office, 
“it could hardly be tried under safer conditions.” 
Mr. Asquith went on, however, to make it perfectly 
clear that Mr. MacDonald would have no right to 
demand a premature dissolution if other Ministers could 
be found who would form a Government. The Liberals, 
although the smallest party, were also the only party 
whose policy had not been “‘ decisively and derisively 
rejected ’’ by the electors, and were really in control of 
the situation. They would not ‘‘ compromise in any 
direction their unfettered freedom and their uncondi- 
tioned independence’; but at the same time they 
realized that ‘‘ the King’s Government must be carried 
on at home and the authority of Great Britain be restored 
abroad,”? and they would not ‘‘ hamper or obstruct ”’ 
the operations of the Government or “ resort to the 
weapons of faction.’’ From this speech we infer that 
Mr. Asquith is firmly of opinion that the present Govern- 
ment must be made to obey the verdict of the electors 
by resigning, and that the Liberal Party will subse- 
quently order its policy with a view to the maintenance 
of a stable Government working on Liberal lines. It 
will presumably be for Labour first to show whether it 
can provide such a Government. 

* * * 

Prominent members both of the Labour and Tory 
Parties seem to be finding it very difficult to accommo- 
date themselves to the circumstances created by the 
election. | Especially do the successes of the Labour 
Party seem to have unbalanced the judgment of its 
own leaders. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald contributed a 
surprisingly embittered and illogical article to last 
week’s ‘‘ New Leader ’”’ (on which we comment else- 
where), the effect of which was to suggest that his main 
object in this Parliament will be to mancuvre for the 
destruction of the Liberal Party in the next. If we are 
to judge from the general tenour of Labour utterances 
and writings, we should have to conclude that Labour 
meant to take office only in order to formulate its pro- 





THE WEEK 


gramme, to invite defeat in the House, and then to 
“ appeal to the country.’’ Such anticipations, however, 
assume an interpretation of the prerogative of dissolu- 
tion which, as Mr. Asquith has pointed out, is 
unwarranted either by constitutional precedent or 
common sense. We trust, therefore, that Labour leaders, 
if they have not already done so, will abandon all plans 
based on an early dissolution, and will give their minds 
to the real problem of how they can carry on in the 
present Parliament. As soon as they do this, they will 
realize that they will do nothing without active Liberal 
support, and will presumably, like sensible men, adapt 
themselves to all the implications of this fact. ; 
* * * 

Lorp BIRKENHEAD, in an article in the ‘‘ Sunday 
Times,’’ showed a similar failure to understand what 
Liberalism stands for, though his survey of the situation 
was at least logically coherent. He considers that 
Liberalism and Conservatism must make a united stand 
against Socialism, for “it means one thing; we all mean 
another.’”’ It is most important, in his opinion, to 
prevent Labour from taking office and from manceuvring 
for a dissolution on the Budget. If Mr. Asquith is not 
prepared to allow the present Government to remain in 
office, Lord Birkenhead recommends that the Conserva- 
tives should give their support to a Liberal Government 
with Mr. Asquith at its head. In order to secure Liberal 
adhesion to such a plan he would be willing to see the 
campaign in favour of tariffs suspended and the Alterna- 
tive Vote carried. The prevalence of such conciliatory 
discussions in the Conservative Press signifies, of course, 
nothing more than that the prospect of a Labour Gov- 
ernment—even, to adopt Mr. Asquith’s phrase, ‘‘ under 
the safest conditions ’’—has lost little of its power to 
terrify the ordinary Conservative mind. 

* * * 

Amone the immediate issues the new Parliament 
will have to face is that of the preferences promised to 
the Dominions at the Imperial Conference. An attempt 
is being made to represent these promises as binding on 
any Government that may be formed, and we are sorry 
to see that both General Smuts and Mr. Massey have 
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declared that any failure to carry them out will seriously 
affect the attitude of the Dominions towards future 
Conferences. This position seems to us quite untenable. 
The election has resulted in a smashing defeat for the 
whole policy of Protection and Imperial Preference, of 
which these proposals were admittedly the thin end of 
the wedge. In so far as they involved the imposition 
of new duties, they were a direct issue in the election, 
and contributed powerfully to the defeat of the Govern- 
ment. It will be the duty of the Labour and Liberal 
Parties to see that the declared will of the people is 
carried into effect. The analogy drawn by the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
between the Conference resolutions and treaty obliga- 
tions, entered into by a defeated Government, but not 
yet ratified, is misleading. The control of finance has 
always been one of the most jealously guarded preroga- 
tives of the House of Commons. Ratification by Parlia- 
ment is no mere formality, and no Government would 
be justified in asking Parliament to ratify a treaty 
embodying a policy it believed to be harmful, and on 
which its predecessors had gone to the country and been 
defeated. But the case is infinitely stronger where 
taxes, which are not within the proper sphere 
of administrative action, are concerned. We believe 
that the Dominions will realize, on further reflection, 
that no people can be held permanently to a fiscal 
system which it dislikes, and that it would be no service 
to the Empire for us to give preferences now and with- 
draw them after some readjustments in trade have taken 


place. 
* 7 . 


Ir is, undoubtedly, unfortunate that Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government should have made promises they are not in 
a position to carry out; but the whole responsibility 
must be with them. They had received no mandate to 
make any change in our fiscal policy; the breaches 
already made in that system had been foisted on the 
country by a Parliament elected on wholly other issues ; 
the first time the fiscal issue was squarely presented to 
the electorate, they returned a thumping majority for 
Fred Trade. The preferences announced at the Imperial 
Conference had never been submitted to Parliament at 
all; the farthest the Government had gone was to say 
they would not shut the door in advance on any pro- 
posals to be made by the Dominions. Nothing could 
do more harm to the prospects of future Conferences 
than acceptance of the doctrine that. any and every pro- 
position there put forward constituted a decree which 
must be automatically registered by the British and 
Dominion Parliaments. Continuity in Imperial, as in 
foreign policy, is possible only so long as action is con- 
fined to matters on which there is a substantial measure 
of agreement, and the true lesson of this unfortunate 
business is the reckless folly of any Government commit- 
ting itself to a course of action, at an Imperial Confer- 
ence, without first making sure that it speaks for the 
people it purports to represent. 

* * * 

Mucu the same considerations apply to the Singa- 
pore base. Although the Admiralty have denied a 
rumour that all developments are suspended, the future 
of the scheme is obviously precarious. Both Liberals and 
Labour are deeply committed against it. Labour, 
indeed, is pledged to a reduction in armament expendi- 
ture, and can hardly find another direction for 
retrenchment. The Army has already been greatly 
reduced ; the Navy has accepted the drastic limitations 
on construction imposed by the Treaty of Washington ; 
and though Labour voted against the increase of the Air 
Force, we can hardly believe that, in existing circum- 
stances, a Labour Government would take the respon- 





sibility of cutting down a programme which leaves us, 
even now, much below a one-Power standard. Singapore 
is a different matter. Professional opinion is far from 
unanimous as to the strategical necessity or utility of the 
proposed developments, and though, as Mr. Massey 
reminds us, the scheme is popular in Australia and New 
Zealand, the last word must rest with the British people, 
on whom the great bulk of the cost would fall. Apart 
from the question of cost, it would be monstrous for 
either the Labour or the Liberal Party to accept any 
share of responsibility for carrying out a policy they 
believe to be not merely wasteful but politically foolish 


and dangerous. 
* * 


WE have already called attention to the fact that 
one objection to the Singapore scheme is its inevitable 
tendency to increase the demand for large light cruisers, 
and thus to accentuate the new form given to armament 
competition as a result of the Washington Treaty. This 
objection is emphasized by the proposal, submitted to 
Congress by Mr. Denby, the Secretary of the United 
States Navy, for eight 10,000-ton light cruisers, to 
reduce the disparity already existing, in this respect, 
between the British and American fleets. Mr. Denby 
asks also for appropriations to enable the turret guns 
of existing capital ships to be elevated, with the object 
of increasing their range to that of guns mounted in 
corresponding British vessels. We could wish Mr. Denby 
had not supported his argument by a graphic picture of 
an Anglo-American fleet action ; but there is nothing in 
the actual proposal to cause alarm. It can hardly be 


_ considered a breach of the spirit of the Washington 


Treaty, which obviously aimed at complete equality in 
capital ships between the two Powers. Whether it 
contravenes the letter of the clause prohibiting recon- 
struction, and more particularly ‘‘ alterations in side 
armour, in calibre, number, or general type of mounting 
of main armament,’’ is a technical question which 
might, as the ‘‘ Times ”’ very sensibly suggests, be settled 
by discussion between the Naval Attachés at Washington 
of the various signatory Powers. 
* * * 

Revations between Germany and France have, in 
the last three weeks, to all appearance developed fast. 
The Reparation Commission’s expert committees have 
been invested with a new importance by the decision of 
Mr. Coolidge to encourage unofficial American partici- 
pation ; and the assumption that in reality no limitations 
will be imposed on the committees’ investigations 
appears to be justified. Germany meanwhile, having 
sent up a ballon d’essai regarding a League-controlled 
loan and reconstruction scheme, quickly withdrew 
it, but not before the ‘“‘ Temps ’”’ and other usually 
inspired Paris papers had had time to comment in such 
a tone as to suggest that in certain eventualities 
M. Poincaré might be by no means averse to such a course. 
League or no League, Germany must have a food loan 
from somewhere on some terms, and she has duly applied 
to the Reparation Commission (which has not yet given 
its answer) for permission to raise one as a first charge 
on her assets. Matter of urgency though this is, it will 
be a little difficult for the Reparation Commission to 
separate it from larger issues, on which it can hardly 
pronounce till the first, at any rate, of the two expert 
committees has made its report. But there can be no 
long delay. There has been no effective contact between 
Great Britain and Italy on the one hand, and France 
and Belgium on the other, over Reparations since the 
breakdown of last January, and all the indications are 
that both France and Germany are anxious to get new 
conyersations going. 
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Taat may explain M. Poincaré’s present urbanity, 
but it is only a partial explanation. The prospect of 
having to negotiate with the Foreign Minister in a 
British Labour Government is clearly one factor that 
counts. Another, as clearly, is the unmistakable, though 
not violently emphatic, Leftward trend in France itself. 
Another is the chance that seems to offer of getting the 
question of the legality of the Ruhr occupation cleared 
out of the way by persuading Germany to recognize it 
or consent to waive the question. However that may be, 
there is a new attitude at the Quai d’Orsay towards the 
whole German question. It is true that the interview of 
Herr von Hoesch, the German Chargé d’ Affaires, with 
M. Poincaré on Saturday led to no visible results of 
moment. The Belgian Government’s reply to similar 
and simultaneous representations from Herr Roediger in 
Brussels was much more promising. But even in Paris 
the door, as the French papers continue to insist, is kept 
open; and some not unfruitful discussions may yet be 
opened up on the basis of the essentially rational declara- 
tion of the German Chancellor that if there is to be any 
talk of Reparations at all, Germany must be master in 
the Ruhr. 

* * * 

AnoTHER King is toppling off the precarious throne 
of Greece. The elections have ended in the return of 
some 250 Liberals, or Venizelists, and 120 avowed 
Republicans. That in itself by no means portends a 
constitutional change, for M. Venizelos has strongly 
urged that progress in that direction be taken, if at all, 
with full deliberation. But the revolutionary caretakers 
of government in Greece have thought the result good 
enough to justify them in calling on the King to with- 
draw from Greece until the fate of the dynasty is decided 
by the Assembly about to meet. King George has 
assented, having little option to do otherwise, and has 
departed with his consort to join her relatives at the 
Roumanian Court. Whether he will ever return is 
doubtful. The whole key to the situation lies in the 
hands of one man—M. Venizelos. If he responds to the 
call of the Liberals who now command the Boulé, he has 
it in his power to restore his country to order and some- 
thing like prosperity. The need is urgent, for tie 
Refugee Settlement loan, which the League of Nations 
has planned and which Mr. Henry Morgenthau is 
waiting to administer, cannot be placed till political 
stability at Athens has been re-established. 


* * * 


Tse Indian election returns are now complete 
enough to give a fairly clear idea of the character both 
of the Legislative Assembly, which opens at Delhi at the 
end of January, and of the various Provincial Assem- 
blies. It is clear that the reforms are to be submitted 
to the severest test they have had to face yet, but there 
is no good reason for predicting a breakdown. The 
Swaraj, or Home Rule, Party has achieved considerable 
success, but it returns only about one-third of the elected 
members of the Delhi Assembly, and the majority 
against it will be swelled by the quota of nominated 
members. In the Central Provinces, Swaraj holds a 
clear majority; and if the elected members of the 
Provincial Assembly there pursue the obstructive tactics 
to which they are pledged, trouble seems bound to ensue. 
Elsewhere the Home Rulers have gained roughly a 
third, or less, of the seats in the Assemblies. The most 
interesting situation is that in Bengal, where there have 
been heavy Libera] defeats, and the Swaraj leader, Mr. 
C. R. Das, finds himself in command of the largest party 
in the Assembly, though with nothing like a clear 
majority. Under these conditions Lord Lytton unhesj- 


tatingly invited the extremist leader to assume office, 
which, after consideration, he has declined to do, on the 
ground that, while appreciating the constitutional cor- 
rectness of the Governor’s action, he feels it would be 
less than sincere to take office merely in order to carry 
out his proclaimed policy of obstruction. Lord Lytton 
will now presumably turn to the Moderates, who form 
the next largest party. Bengal may well become now 
the chief testing-ground for the Montagu-Chelmsford 
system. 
* * * 

As a result of discussions last week between the coal- 
owners and the miners’ representatives, the former 
expressed their willingness to negotiate on a small 
alteration of the ratio of profits and wages, but declined 
to entertain the possibility of any increase in the 
minimum wage. It was therefore not unexpected when, 
on the day following, the delegate meeting of the 
Miners’ Federation decided to ballot their members on 
the question of terminating the agreement with a recom- 
mendation from the Executive Committee in favour of so 
doing. There can be little doubt that a very large 
majority will vote for its cancellation in obedience to the 
instructions of their leaders as much as from reasoned 
dissatisfaction and the belief that force can extort better 
terms. Three months’ notice has to be given, and it is 
satisfactory that an overwhelming majority of the dele- 
gates were opposed to any dispensation of this require- 
ment. The delay should secure a reasonable chance of 
settlement if there were, in fact, any room for a sub- 
stantial compromise. But while numerous pits may be 
making considerable profits, the official financial ascer- 
tainments show quite conclusively that there is not 
enough to go round, and that is the long and short of 
the matter. The owners suggest that the only solution 
is the larger productivity which might be expected to 
accrue from an extension of hours: the miners probably 
fee] in their hearts, even if they do not publicly declare, 
that the only remedy is nationalization, or at least some 
reorganization of the industry. Three months’ delay 
will, however, enable, the public to inform themselves as 
to the facts and form their judgment; there will be 
no excuse for that lack of preparation, which resulted 
from the precipitant character of the dispute in 1921. 

* * * 

An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease is causing 
considerable anxiety and loss to farmers in many parts 
of the country—particularly in Cheshire. The latest 
figures issued by the Ministry of Agriculture show that 
in all 1,293 premises have been affected ; and the number 
of animals slaughtered is:—Cattle, 43,060; sheep, 
20,194 ; pigs, 23,308 ; total, 86,562. The total sum paid 
or payable in compensation by the Government is 
£1,285,000. Some critics disapprove of the official 
policy of slaughter, and favour isolation as an alterna- 
tive. To this the Ministry replies that the real choice 
‘* is not as between slaughter and isolation, but between 
slaughter and letting the thing rip.’’ It is easy, by 
referring to the figures, to give an unduly alarmist 
impression of the extent of the outbreak. The animals 
sacrificed in order to prevent foot-and-mouth disease 
from becoming endemic in this country form a very 
small percentage of our total stocks (.59 per cent. of 
cattle; .1 per cent. of sheep; and .79 per cent. of pigs). 
In the thirty-one years ending last March, the loss to 
this country was only £1,000,000, while Dutch farmers 
suffer an annual loss of some £2,500,000, and France 
has lost £5,000,000 in one year. It would be foolish 
to abandon our successful policy merely because this 
year’s outbreak is unusually severe, 
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MR. MACDONALD'S STATE OF MIND. 


“ Class and selfish interests in their passionate hate 
of us have thrown off even the appearance of decency, 
and have appealed for a division of the nation on lines 
of property, and for a combination of parties for the 
sole object of ‘keeping Labour out.’ Our feeble 
Communist movement might work for a century and 
then fail to bring revolution so near as this. The effect 
of this appeal, were it to be successful, would not keep 
Labour out, but would bring in a Labour far rougher in 
mind and temper than that which won such signal 
victories on Thursday week.’’ 


“ The question that time and event must soon answer 
is: Have we seen the final breakdown of our existing 
machinery of government? But for Mr. Baldwin’s 
folly in raising the issue of Free Trade we might have 
returned speedily to a two-party system. The third 
party has now had some semblance of life imparted to it, 
though one may doubt how far it is real life. In any 
event it is there. . . . If the next election gives similar 
results to this, will the nation survive prolonged un- 
settlement? In its efforts to get some security, what may 
the nation do? I warn people of serious minds and of 
constitutional proclivities that a continuation of a state 
like that in which we now are may lead to any folly 
either from the Right or Left, involving in the end the 
destruction of free representative government.” 

THE above passages are both contained in an article 
which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald contributed last week 
to the ‘‘ New Leader.’’ They are separated by only a 
single paragraph—devoted to abuse of the Liberal 
Party. What are we to make of them? It is clear 
enough from the second passage (the rest of the 
article makes it even clearer) that Mr. MacDonald wishes 
to destroy the Liberal Party and to get back to the two- 
party system by dividing the country along the lines of 
Labour and anti-Labour. Yet any approximation 
towards this ideal he denounces as an incitement to 
‘* roughness ’’ and revolution. Apparently we are in 
for revolution, whatever happens. If the Liberal Party 
lives, Mr. MacDonald will not’ answer for it that the 
nation can survive. If the Liberal Party is so obliging 
as to die, it will naturally follow that everyone who 
does not vote Labour will ‘‘ combine to keep Labour 
out ’’; and this, Mr. MacDonald tells us, would “‘ bring 
revolution ’’ nearer than a century of Communist 
propaganda. In either case, it will not be Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s fault; for he has warned us very solemnly 
beforehand. What does Mr. MacDonald mean? Does 
he mean anything at all? It is evident that, when he 
wrote his article, his temper was not good, and his mind 
not very clear. But a man in Mr. MacDonald’s position 
must be presumed to be above writing stark nonsense 
out of petulance. It is worth while, therefore, to probe a 
little more deeply into the workings of Mr. MacDonald’s 
mind. We may find his reasoning point to a conclusion 
so disagreeable to him that it is no wonder that he should 
suppress it, or that the suppressed conviction should find 
its way to the surface, as psychologists tell us is not 
uncommon, in a quite inconsequent form. 

The seed-plot of Mr. MacDonald’s inconsistency, as 
of many similar Labour inconsistencies, is a confusion 
between Labour as a political party, and Labour as a 
social class. The association between the two is, of 
course, very close; the Labour Party not only appeals 
primarily to the manual wage-earners, and derives its 
main strength from them; it is, by its constitution, 
built up upon the trade unions as its main foundation. 
Many critics have argued that this is a serious defect in a 
party which aspires to govern the whole nation. To 
such criticisms the official spokesmen of Labour have 
invariably retorted that there is no material difference in 
this respect betwen Labour and the older parties; that 
Labour, equally with them, seeks to rally all classes in 
support of a programme conceived for the public good, 

and that its association with trade unionism is on al! 


fours with the traditional association between Conser- 
vatism and the interests of the Land or the Church, and 
that between Liberalism and Nonconformity. 

This reply would be more convincing than it is if 
the Labour Party were to treat attacks made upon it as 
part of the ordinary rough-and-tumble of political con- 
troversy. More commonly, however, it chooses to regard 
them as attacks on Labour as a class. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s assertion, for example, that Labour was 
‘* unfit to govern ’’ was treated, not as an idle gibe, to 
which the appropriate retort was a confident ‘‘ Wait and 
See,’’ but as the arrogance of an educated man sneering 
at the working-classes, who were called on to resent the 
insufferable insult. No Liberal, so far as we are aware, 
has ever protested against taunts of Liberal incapacity 
(such as were common enough between 1895 and 1905) as 
being an offensive slight upon Nonconformity. Simi- 
larly, when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald warns us of the 
awful consequences if the other parties combine to keep 
Labour out, he is clearly thinking of Labour as a class 
Party. Why else should he complain? We, who wish 
to see Liberals and Labour work together, may have 
reason to complain ; but what reason has Mr. MacDonald, 
who insists that the differences between Liberals and 
Tories are unimportant compared with the gulf which 
separates them both from Labour? It is dangerous, he 
tells us, to ‘‘ divide the nation on lines of property.’’ 
We agree. But, if a united opposition to the Labour 
Party means a division on these lines, what is the moral 
to be drawn ? 

We do not underrate the difficulties of minority 
government under a three-party system. Indeed, before 
the Election was over, we expressed our conviction that 
“ the ultimate solution must be the disappearance of the 
three-party system, in the sense of three parties equally 
detached from one another, and the re-establishment, in 
whatever form, of the old broad division between the 
forces of the Left and the forces of the Right, as the essen- 
tial fact in British party politics.’”” Here again we are in 
agreement with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. But when Ke 
suggests that this can best be brought about by the 
destruction of the Liberal Party, we would point out 
that this solution would not only be (as he seems ruefully 
to recognize) very difficult to accomplish, but, on his 
own showing, highly dangerous as well. We do not, 
indeed, greatly fear, as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald seems 
to do, the possibility of revolution. The nation has sur- 
vived many things in the past, and would survive, we 
believe, even a prolonged period of Conservative govern- 
ment, broken at rare intervals by a short-lived majority 
for Labour—which would be the most likely sequel to the 
destruction of Liberalism. But we do not regard such a 
prospect as attractive, or as conducive to social peace 

and progress. What is quite certain is that 
the elimination of the Liberal Party would throw us 
back upon the other horn of Mr. MacDonald’s dilemma 
of disasters—the division of the nation on lines of 
property. 

Is there no means of escape from this dilemma? The 
solution is obvious enough—the co-operation of the 
Liberal and Labour Parties, loose and precarious at first 
and uncomfortable doubtless to both, but gradually 
becoming closer and more cordial, until the two parties 
ultimately settle down as the two wings of a united pro- 
gressive bloc. The process would undoubtedly entail the 
shedding by Labour of an extremist element, which 
would bitterly assail the combination, just as it would 
entail the leakage of an element in the Liberal Party to 
Conservatism. But so, and only so, we obtain a 
governing instrument, broad enough \to_rally half the 
electorate behind it, and progressive enough to under- 
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take a far-reaching programme of social reconstruction. 
This is the conclusion to which all Mr. MacDonald’s logic 
points; but it is so shocking to the preconceptions of his 
party that it is not surprising that he should thrust it 
firmly down and seek to smother it beneath abuse of 
Liberalism. 

We venture to drag it forth into the light of day, 
because the Labour Party will be faced within the next 
few weeks with extremely critical decisions, which will 
be difficult enough in any case, and will not be made 
easier by refusing to face unpleasant truths. There is 
much that a Labour Government could accomplish with- 
in the limits set by the balance of opinion in the present 
House of Commons. But it could accomplish nothing 
without Liberal support—not, as some Labour writers 
seem to imagine, a sort of cowed acquiescence beneath 
the threat of ‘‘ We dare you to vote against this ’’; but 
a support active enough to take the pains of turning up 
in the House at inconvenient times to vote for this, and 
for the Labour Government. Such support would imply 
a considerable measure of goodwill, and could hardly be 
forthcoming if Labour were to manceuvre to destroy the 
Liberal Party. Is this Labour’s settled purpose? Are 
the issues of foreign policy, unemployment, housing, and 
education nothing to them, except as the material of 
propaganda? Are they prepared to throw away all the 
opportunities for useful work which the present Parlia- 
ment presents on the gamble that they may later on— 
certainly much later on—secure an independent majority 
of their own? ‘‘ In any event,’’ as Mr. MacDonald has 
to admit, the Liberal Party ‘‘ is there.’’ Is he quite 
determined to make it impossible for it to work with him? 





THE ELECTION AND M. POINCARE, 


CoLoneL Hovsz said to me some three years ago that he 
expected the recovery of the world from the shock of 
the war to begin in 1925. The basis of his calculation 
was that not until that year would there be 2 concurrence 
of Liberal Governments in power in the chief countries 
of the world, and that, until: that concurrence came 
about, there could be no decisive movement in the 
direction of peace. The main factors of his forecast were 
that the French election of next spring would disclose 
a more reasonable frame of mind in France; that the 
Presidential election in the United States next 
November would witness the collapse of the wave of 
reaction in America, and that a Liberal revival in 
England would before then be assured. At the time, 
I remember, I thought the forecast unduly depressing. 
It seemed to rely too much on the complexion of Govern- 
ments, and to allow insufficiently for the impatience and 
enlightenment of peoples. But with the experience of 
the past three years in mind, most of us would now be 
satisfied if we could be confident of the fulfilment of 
Colonel House’s forecast. 

The first condition of fulfilment has been happily 
accomplished. Whatever Mr. Baldwin’s afterthoughts 
on the disaster he so light-heartedly provoked may be, 
they will be tinged with one cheering reflection. If he, 
in the language of the prize ring, ‘‘ took the 
count ’’ himself, M. Poincaré was also knocked to the 
ropes by the same blow. Mr. Baldwin is doubtless sorry 
for himself, but he would be more than human if he 
were sorry for M. Poincaré, whose prancing career he 
had vainly tried to curb, and who had treated him as 
a negligible schoolboy who signed any communiqué that 
was presented to him. M. Poincaré may be forgiven 
for having assumed that this country had ceased to 


matter. Between the raucous applause of the Rother- 
mere Press with its refrain of ‘‘ Hats off to France,’’ 
and the timid and almost apologetic remonstrances of 
successive Governments, it was reasonable for him to con- 
clude that the main current of British opinion was with 
him. Accustomed to the subservience of his own well- 
drilled Press—in regard to which the new Russian 
revelations of its incredible venality deserve attention— 
it was natural for him to suppose that the latitude 
allowed to the Rothermere Press to preach subjection 
to France was an unmistakable index of the mind of 
the country. 

That illusion has been very rudely shattered. 
Nothing was more remarkable in the recent struggle 
in the constituencies than the strength and unanimity 
of the hostility it disclosed towards the Poincaré policy 
in the Ruhr and the Rhineland. Apart from the 
domestic issue of the election, that subject was the one 
most widely discussed, and it was the general experience 
of candidates that no question aroused more interest or 
feeling. And if the result was primarily a repudiation 
of Protection, it was no less emphatically a condemna- 
tion of M. Poincaré’s strangulation policy. On this 
matter, as on the subject of the recognition of Russia, 
there was no shadow of disagreement between Labour 
and the Liberals, and the new House of Commons, which 
will meet next month, will come back from the constitu- 
encies with a very clear mandate on the European 
question, with an overwhelming majority and with no 
disposition to allow the interests of this country to be 
made the sport of a reckless and ignorant Press. 

It is not unnatural to associate what has happened 
in this country with what has been happening in Paris. 
M. Poincaré knew that if Mr. Baldwin was the principal, 
he himself was the second, and his sudden declaration of 
‘* invisibility ’’ in the Ruhr was doubtless inspired by 
a kindly feeling for so desirable an ally and instrument 
as Mr. Baldwin had proved himself to be. With the 
return of the Liberal and Labour forces in overwhelming 
strength, a new M. Poincaré, milder and apparently 
more tractable, is becoming manifest. He has actually 
met a German—for a quarter of an hour! Five years 
after the war! It seems a small and belated concession 
compared with the fact that immediately Napoleon was 
in Elba, after having trampled over Europe for twenty 
years, France was allowed to meet her enemies, includ- 
ing the Germans, on equal terms; and received from 
them a generosity of treatment that makes the history 
of to-day seem like a reversion to barbarism. But let 
us be grateful that M. Poincaré is beginning to come 
down from his impossibly high horse, is beginning to 


suspect that the game is up, and is just a shade less like: 


Napoleon than he was a month ago. The election in 
this country made writing on the wall for him as well 
as for others—writing not seriously different in import 
from that which appeared to the despot of another age. 
He has an election himself approaching—an election that 
casts its shadow over the coming spring. What has 
happened in England does not lighten the shadow for 
him. We are apt to forget that there is a Liberal 
opinion in France as well as in this country, and that 
the venal Paris Press is as unsure a guide to what is 
going on in the mind of France as our own “ stunt ”’ 
Press is to the real feeling of this country. 

M. Poincaré is a man who has failed. He knows he 
has failed. France knows he has failed. And she knows 
that in failing he has left his country more spiritually 
isolated, more generally condemned, more justly 
execrated than any nation in modern history. He has 
opened the Humbert safe and found it empty, and 
France is left with the bankruptcy as well as the shame 
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of his brigandage. He had hoped to reach the challenge 
of the election before his public were undeceived about 
Madame Humbert’s safe, but the exposure has fore- 
stalled him, and the unfortunate proceedings across the 
Channel have given an example and an impulse to his 
opponents at a most inconvenient moment. Hence the 
indications that he is shifting his ground, manceuvring 
for a new electoral position, and showing for the first 
time a readiness to modify the réle of dictator of Europe. 
He has spoken to a German for a quarter of an hour. 
It is amazing what an emollient effect an approaching 
election can exercise. It will not be surprising if, before 
March is reached, even a British Prime Minister will 
find his letters answered and his opinions treated with 
respect. 

But it will be no part of the business of the new 
British Government to facilitate M. Poincaré’s electoral 
schemes. The mass of the British people who have sent 
the Labour and Liberal majority back to the House of 
Commons are under no misapprehension in regard to 
M. Poincaré. They regard him as the most sinister 
figure that has appeared in Europe in our time. They 
loathe his policy, and they have returned a Parliament 
to power charged with the duty of defeating it. They 
cultivate no hostility to France. They wish to see that 
great country drawn out of the fatal path into which 
it has been led by M. Poincaré and his fanatical Press 
agents. They are anxious that the security of France, 
in common with the security of every other country, 
shall be established under the bond of a League 
of Nations in which every European State shall be 
included, and under which every European State will 
have equal rights and equal guarantees of safety. They 
do not want to see Germany relieved of any burden in 
connection with the war that she can reasonably carry, 
though they recognize that the savagery with which she 
has been treated has robbed her of any immediate power 
to pay ; but they have no desire to see Germany wiped off 
the map of Europe, and ‘no intention of allowing it. 
Still less have they the disposition to see a new military 
tyranny standing like a Colossus over the battlefields 
where nearly a million of their sons and brothers died in 
order to save Europe from the despotism of the sword. 

These are the ideas which the new British Govern- 
ment, with the direct authority of the British people 
that have elected them, will come into being to express 
in word and action. Their concern will not be with 
M. Poincaré. Their concern will be with the Europe 
that he has desolated, with the nation he has so grossly 
misled, and with that cause of reconciliation of which 
he has been the most obstinate and most powerful 
enemy. The spirit of Liberalism, which is the spirit of 
goodwill and mutual aid among nations, has won its first 
resounding victory since the war. It will be strange if 
the reverberations of that victory do not awaken 
@ response in France and prepare the way for the fulfil- 
ment of that prophecy which I have recalled. 


A. G. G. 





THE TWO EUROPES. 


Wuite Western Europe is committing suicide in the 
grand manner, South-Eastern Europe continues to gnaw 
its own vitals with the morbid intensity to which we 
have long ago become hardened. Precisely, however, 
because we have painfully accustomed ourselves to the 
spectacle of this unpleasant ‘‘ side-show,’’ we are in 
danger of forgetting that here, too, if there is no change 
in behaviour, death must sooner or later supervene, and 
that this may perceptibly affect the Sick Man of Western 


Europe’s chances of survival. | When you are lying 
in extremis, your prospects are not improved by the 
proximity of a corpse. For this reason, the physicians 
of Europe (whoever they are to be) ought not, in their 
natural and proper preoccupation with the crisis in the 
West, to leave the South-Eastern crisis untended. It 
demands attention, even if only for its possible bearing 
upon Western conditions, and a glance eastward will 
show that the symptoms in that quarter also are, 
unhappily, very far from encouraging. 

We are familiar enough with the feuds between the 
various Near-Eastern nations and national States, and, 
owing to the drastic and one-sided settlements imposed 
after the European War, these feuds are as intense as 
ever. At present, however, they are almost surpassed, 
both in intensity and in destructive effect, by the 
internal dissensions within the bosom of each Near- 
Eastern country—dissensions between Slovaks and 
Czechs in Czecho-Slovakia; between ‘‘ Awakening 
Magyars ’’ who look for a white dawn, and Communist 
Magyars who prefer a red one, in Hungary; between 
Croats and Serbs in Jugo-Slavia,; between the German- 
educated Roumanians of the former Hapsburg 
dominions and the French-educated Roumanians of the 
former Danubian Principalities in Greater Roumania ; 
between Bourgeoisie and Agrarians in Bulgaria; 
between Royalists and Venizelists in Greece; between 
Nationalists and Unionists in Turkey; and between 
“Christian Turks’’ and Greek-speaking Ottoman 
Christians in the seat of the CZcumenical Patriarchate 


_at Constantinople. We have only to glance at this half 


of Europe in order to be convinced that it is fully as 
sick as ours. 

In the three States composing the Little Entente, 
the dissension is not so difficult to remedy as in Hungary 
or in the three south-easterly members of the Near- 
Eastern group. These latter countries are being torn by 
party and personal vendettas which divide not only 
provinces, towns, and villages, but families and house- 
holds against themselves. The only cure here is the 
radical one of a return to sanity or a change of heart; 
whereas in the countries of the Little Entente—though 
there, too, some moral or psychological change is an 
indispensable preliminary to any issue out of the present 
impasse—a great part of the evil can be removed by 
mechanical alterations of an administrative and 
constitutional kind. In these three States the trouble 
has local rather than personal roots, and the struggle 
is not so much one between individual citizens of a single 
nation as between distinct nationalities, which may or 
may not eventually become fused together into larger 
units, but which have been brought into conflict with 
one another by a premature assumption—expressed in 
the territorial and political arrangements of the Peace 
Treaties—that the fusion has already taken place. In 
each case, populations formerly subject, in differing 
degrees, to the Crown of Hungary have in some measure 
been disillusioned by their union, during the last five 
years, with their supposed brethren on the other side of 
the former Hungarian frontiers. Of Croats, Slovaks, 
and ex-Hungarian Roumanians alike, this is broadly 
true, but at the same time the self-styled ‘‘ Liberators ”’ 
should not be blamed unduly for the disturbing 
phenomenon. It does not necessarily mean that the 
malcontents would deliberately prefer, if given the 
opportunity, to return to the status quo ante bellum, or 
that the old Hungarian ascendency was less irksome than 
the new régime. It would be truer to say that, in work- 
ing for years before the war to throw off the Hungarian 
domination, the peoples in question conceived an ideal 
of national liberty and self-government which has not 
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been realized, in the event, after the break-up of the 
Hungarian kingdom. They were not prepared to 
exchange one yoke for another, even if it could be demon- 
strated that the new yoke was lighter; and while 
Magyar methods of government were at least consecrated 
by custom, the liberated populations were bound to resent 
the least touch of the whip from their new associates in 
the Succession States—in the first place, because these 
had no prescriptive right to domineer; in the second, 
because they were kinsmen from whom greater consider- 
ation was expected; and, in the third, because, in two 
cases out of the three, the new dominant partner was the 
inferior in civilization. Through being permitted to 
fester for five years, these evils have become serious, yet 
some system of local devolution or federalism offers a 
reasonable prospect of curing them in every instance. 
The Near-Eastern Serbs will be compelled to make the 
greatest concessions to their Western cousins the Croats, 
who are not only ancient members of a civilization to 
which the Serbs are recent proselytes, but had enjoyed 
an extensive home-rule under the old Hungarian system. 
The Roumans of the Principalities, we may prophesy, 
will have to go nearly as far in order to conciliate the 
Roumans of Transylvania—particularly in view of the 
fact that the cultural line of cleavage is here reinforced 
by a mountain barrier. Only the educated and 
industrial Czechs might venture to take a high line in 
dealing with their Slovak country-cousins, and even 
they would be well advised to make peace with them, 
considering the storms that are gathering round their 
frontiers. In all these cases, however, a modicum of 
statesmanship would be sufficient to avert the possible 
catastrophe. 

Tragic climaxes are unfortunately more difficult to 
avoid in the other countries of the area. In Hungary, 
for instance, the future is still compromised by an 
inveterate irredentism (largely justified by the excision of 
Magyar minorities as well as non-Magyar subject 
populations, which was perpetrated by the Peace 
Treaties), but still more so by the undiminished 
bitterness between Magyar ‘‘ Whites ’’ and ‘‘ Reds.”’ 
This is the cloud that overshadows the League of 
Nations’ efforts for Hungary’s-economic restoration—a 
task in itself less formidable than the rehabilitation of 
Austria, since mutilated Hungary still retains her wheat- 
fields and stock-breeding grounds, while her currency 
has not yet sunk to an infinitesimal value. In Hungary, 
however, the feud between ‘‘ Red ’”’ and ‘‘ White ”’ 
broods menacingly over the land; and Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Turkey, are convulsed by similar feuds of an equally 
menacing character. Bulgaria possesses an enviable 
reputation in Western Europe for hard work, solidity, 
and common sense; yet how many members of the 
Bulgarian bourgeois parties, in talking politics with 
their Western friends, are prepared to grant that the 
late Mr. Stambolisky (waiving the question of his con- 
duct at home) had any qualities of international states- 
manship? How many of them can prevent their faces 
from falling when their Western friends assure them 
that, however Mr. Stambolisky may have misconducted 
himself in Bulgaria, he undoubtedly succeeded in 
raising Bulgarian prestige abroad? Bulgaria—dis- 
appointed, mutilated and exhausted by half-a-dozen 
years of well-fought but disastrously terminated wars— 
cannot possibly afford to turn and rend herself, and as 
little can Greece with her ten years of war culminating 
in disaster and her crushing burden of refugees driven 
in upon her by the uprooting of her ancient and once 
flourishing ‘‘ Dispersion among the Gentiles.’”’ Yet the 
feud between Royalists and Venizelists has deepened into 
the bitterer feud between Monarchists and Republicans, 


and is now almost daily being exasperated by bloodshed 
in the streets of Athens. The former wizardry of 
M. Venizelos, charm he never so wisely, has lost its 
compelling power; and although in adversity he has 
steadily been regaining the reputation for greatness of 
mind which he largely forfeited between 1917 and 1920, 
he has so far failed to stay the national evil for which he 
has been partly, though only partly, responsible. As if 
to complete the consistency of the picture, disquieting 
news has begun to arrive from Turkey as well, where the 
Nationalist Party—so admirable for the dogged courage 
with which they fought for years with their backs 
against the wall—seem on the brink of succumbing to 
the greater dangers inherent in a sweeping victory. In 
the last stage of the acrimonious wrangle over the Cali- 
phate, they have not resisted the temptation to seize 
their Unionist rivals by the throat. A letter on the 
subject of the Caliphate, addressed to the Government 
at Angora by the Agha Khan, is alleged to have been 
improperly intercepted on its way; editors of three 
opposition papers have been arrested for giving publicity 
to its contents; and, more ominous still, a Special 
Tribunal has been constituted at Constantinople to deal 
with traitors to the Republic. After contemplating the 
injury done to the international position of Greece by 
the Revolutionary Government at Athens in committing 
the judicial murders of last year, do the Turkish 
Nationalists seriously contemplate following this 
example? 

This spectacle is unpleasant enough ; but we cannot 
simply turn our backs on it in helpless aversion. The 
condition of South-Eastern Europe is bound to affect 
that of Western Europe for worse if not for better; and, 
conversely, the demoralization in this neighbouring 
region of the world has partly been caused by the 
upheavals which, since 1914, have shattered our own. 
‘* In peace-time they would have had neither the oppor- 
tunity nor the desire to call in the foreigner; but now 
there was the War, and it was easy for any revolutionary 
spirits in either camp to procure an alliance involving 
the discomfiture of their opponents and a corresponding 
reinforcement of their own faction. This access of 
vendetta brought one calamity after another upon the 
countries of Hellas—calamities that occur and will con- 
tinue to occur so long as human nature remains what 
it is.’ When we have substituted. ‘‘ Europe’ for 
“* Hellas,’’ we need no further proof that Thucydides’s 
last dictum is true. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Mr. Asguitu’s speech on Tuesday at the National 
Liberal Club was a model of what such a speech should 
be. He left nothing unsaid which could profitably be 
said to define the essential facts of the political situation 
and the attitude of the Liberal Party; but he was 
careful to avoid a single rash word which might hamper 
the party’s freedom of action in future developments. 
The proceedings left no doubt as to the vitality and high 
spirits of the party, or as to its assured confidence in, 
and heartfelt appreciation of, Mr. Asquith’s leadership. 
The present situation is, indeed, a vindication of his 
wise and steadfast leadership through times of difficulty, 
disunion, and depression, as convincing, if not so 
dramatic, as the vindication of “ C.-B.’’ in 1906. 


PouiticaL prophets have been very busy drawing up 
possible Labour Cabinets. This game is always 
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entertaining. Mr. MacDonald would be faced with 
two obvious difficulties. The trade unions would almost 
certainly expect their leaders to receive more considera- 
tion than their personal merits really entitle them 
to receive, with the probable result that there would be 
a number of figure-heads in the Cabinet, and that a great 
deal of hard departmental work would be thrown on 
Under-Secretaries. The other difficulty would arise over 
the Foreign Office. It has been widely reported that 
Mr. MacDonald intends to double the parts of Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary, and that he may, there- 
fore, hand over the leadership of the House of Commons 
to Mr. Clynes. On the whole, this seems his best 
course. Foreign affairs must in any case engage a large 
part of the Prime Minister’s attention, and it is vital 
that the Foreign Secretary should be a man of first-rate 
calibre and authority. At the same time, if ever a House 
of Commons required the Prime Minister’s assiduous 
and persona] attention, this House will require it; and 
the relief from Parliamentary preoccupations, which Mr. 
MacDonald can obtain by delegating the leadership of 
the House, will probably be very small. 


No difficulties need be anticipated over the Court 
appointments, for the Labour Party would presumably 
take the reasonable and obvious course of dissociating 
them from party politics. The House of Lords, however, 
would be a real problem, for there are only two or three 
peers who are reputed to have Labour sympathies, and 
the orthodoxy even of those has yet to be tested. Doubt- 
less there are members of the Labour Party who could 
contrive to reconcile themselves even to the wearing of 
a coronet for the sake of the cause; but their ennoble- 
ment would be a difficult pill for the party to swallow. 
There have been rumours of a possible non-party 
appointment to the Woolsack, but the Lord Chancellor 
has executive responsibilities as well as judicial, and it 
is doubtful whether the changes consequent on such a 
step could be made by a Government existing only on 
sufferance. Mr. MacDonald would meet with further 
difficulties on the legal side, for his party is not strong 
in lawyers of established reputation. Mr. Patrick 
Hastings is an obvious choice for one of the Law Offices ; 
Mr. Hemmerde would not be so acceptable for the 
other. 


A very able analysis of “ The Jutland Controversy ”’ 
in “ Brassey’s Naval Annual’’ throws an interesting 
sidelight on the Douglas case. One of the main points 
in the libel for which Lord Alfred Douglas is now 
paying the penalty was the allegation that Mr. Churchill 
had misled the public by the first Jutland com- 
muniqué. It has been proved in Court that Mr. 
Churchill had nothing to do with that communiqué ; it 
was always obvious to any student of naval war that, if 
the public were misled, it was their own fault. As the 
anonymous writer in ‘‘ Brassey ’’ points out, the really 
misleading communiqué was the reassuring second, which 
put forward, undoubtedly in good faith, a greatly exag- 
gerated estimate of the German losses. The first report, 
while frankly admitting our own losses, made it quite 
clear that the Germans had broken off the action, after 
suffering considerable damage, and returned to port. In 
other words, it gave a picture of an indecisive action that 
left our command of the sea undisturbed—exactly what 
happened. The dismay with which it was received was 
due to a deep-rooted suspicion that all losses officially 
admitted should be at least doubled, and that if any- 
thing less than a decisive victory were claimed, disaster 


must have been suffered. The only fair criticism of the 
communiqué is that it told the exact truth to a public 
not sufficiently trained to expect it. 


THOSE of us who possess even a small balance, or over 
draft, at a bank feel a personal interest in the duty of 
secrecy implied in the relation of banker and customer. 
The qualifications of this duty were clearly defined by 
Lord Justice Bankes in the Court of Appeal on 
December 17th. In his view a banker may disclose his 
customer’s secrets ‘‘ (a) Where disclosure is under com- 
pulsion by law; (6) where there is a duty to the public 
to disclose ; (c) where the interests of the bank require 
disclosure; (d) where the disclosure is made by the 
express or implied consent of the customer.’’ In prac- 
tice, there may often be difficulty in deciding whether 
any particular revelation does or does not come under 
one of these heads. It is customary, for instance, for 
bankers to disclose to one another the general circum- 
stances of their customers, and to use such information 
to answer inquiries by clients as to the financial standing 
of other people with whom they have dealings. 
Possibly this convenient practice may be held to be 
covered by (d). It is consoling, at any rate, to know 
that the law recognizes a general obligation of bankers 
to be secret, though the exceptions are widespread. 


Ir is, of course, absurd to feel that the foundations 
of the world are shaken because the Corporation of 
Lloyd’s propose to build themselves a new home. Yet 
that is how one feels. It is as difficult to think of Lloyd’s 
quitting the Royal Exchange as of the Lord Mayor 
removing from the Mansion House. It is true that the 
present Royal Exchange dates back only to 1838, but 
there is something massive and immemorial about the 
traditions of Lloyd’s which makes it easy to identify 
their quarters there with the coffee-house, kept by 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, to which underwriters resorted in 
the closing years of the seventeenth century. Indeed, 
the underwriters of London have been careful to nourish 
the illusion, and ‘‘ The Room’ is still arranged on 
coffee-house lines, with its rows of tables separated by 
partitions against which Mr. Lloyd’s customers still sit 
back to back. It may be hoped that this and other old 
features, such as the sounding of the ‘‘ Lutine ’’ bell 
before an important announcement, will be reproduced 
in the new quarters. Trivial as they may seem, these 
concessions to sentiment ‘thave their value, as a reminder 
that Lloyd’s is not merely a business organization but a 
great institution, with long and. honourable traditions. 


Or all the mad institutions of the mad English, the 
Westminster Latin Play must be one of the maddest. 
It certainly is one of our representative institutions 
to which intelligent foreigners should be directed. 
This year the ‘‘ Adelphi ’’ of Terence was presented, it 
cannot be said acted. The boys are apparently dis- 
couraged from acting at all. They merely come en to 
the stage and recite their parts with commendable clear- 
ness and with an extraordinary pronunciation which 
presumably hails from the eighteenth century. The 
absence of all mimetic aid is more probably a heritage 
from the nineteenth century. Another astonishing 
feature of the performance is the two prefects armed 
with beribboned canes, who order the applause at pre- 
arranged intervals. Everybody enjoyed themselves 
immensely ; how could they do otherwise? For anyone 
with a dislike to reality, the Westminster Latin Play is 
in itself a rest-cure. 

OmIcRON. 
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THE SAD STORY OF DR. COLBATCH 


By LYTTON STRACHEY. 


Tae Rev. Dr. Corsatcx could not put up with it any 
more. Animated by the highest motives, he felt that 
he must intervene. The task was arduous, odious, 
dangerous; his antagonist most redoubtable; but Dr. 
Colbatch was a Doctor of Divinity, Professor of Casuistry 
in the University of Cambridge, a Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, and his duty was plain; the conduct of 
the Master could be tolerated no longer; Dr. Bentley 
must go. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century the life 
of learning was agitated, violent, and full of extremes. 
Everything about it was on the grand scale. Erudition 
was gigantic, controversies were frenzied, careers were 
punctuated by brutal triumphs, wild temerities, and 
dreadful mortifications. One sat, bent nearly double, 
surrounded by four circles of folios, living to edit 
Hesychius and confound Dr. Hody, and dying at last 
with a stomach half-full of sand. The very names of the 
scholars of those days had something about them at once 
terrifying and preposterous: there was Graevius, there 
was Wolfius, there was Cruquius; there were Torrentius 
and Rutgersius; there was the gloomy Baron de Stosch, 
and there was the deplorable De Pauw. But Richard 
Bentley was greater than all these. Combining extra- 
ordinary knowledge and almost infinite memory with an 
acumen ‘hardly to be distinguished from inspiration, and 
a command of logical precision which might have been 
envied by mathematicians or generals in the field, he 
revivified with his demonic energy the whole domain of 
classical scholarship. The peer of the mightiest of his 
predecessors—of Scaliger, of Casaubon—turning, in 
skilful strength, the magic glass-of science, he brought 
into focus the world’s comprehension of ancient literature 
with a luminous exactitude of which they had never 
dreamed. His prowess had first declared itself in his 
‘* Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris,’’ in which 
he had obliterated under cartloads of erudition and 
ridicule the miserable Mr. Boyle. He had been rewarded, 
in the year 1700, when he was not yet forty, with the 
Mastership of Trinity; and then another side of his 
genius had appeared. It became evident that he was not 
merely a scholar, that he was a man of action and affairs, 
and that he intended to dominate over the magnificent 
foundation of Trinity with a command as absolute as 
that which he exercised over questions in Greek grammar. 
He had immediately gathered into his own hands the 
entire control of the College; he had manipulated the 
statutes, rearranged the finances, packed the Council ; he 
had compelled the Society to rebuild and redecorate, at 
great expense, his own Lodge ; he had brought every kind 
of appointment—scholarships, fellowships, livings—to 
depend simply upon his will. The Fellows murmured and 
protested in vain; their terrible tyrant treated them 
with scant ceremony. ‘‘ You will die in your shoes! ’’ he 
had shouted at one tottering Senior who had ventured to 
oppose ‘him ; and another fat and angry old gentleman he 
had named ‘‘ The College Dog.’’ In fact, he treated his 
opponents as if they had been corrupt readings in an old 
manuscript. At last there was open war. The leading 
Fellows had appealed to the Visitor of the College, the 
Bishop of Ely, to remove the Master; and the Master 
had replied by denying the Bishop’s competence and 
declaring that the visitatorial power lay with the Crown. 
His subtle mind had detected an ambiguity in the 
Charter ; the legal position was, indeed, highly dubious ; 
and for five years, amid indescribable animosities, he 
was able to hold his enemies at bay. In the meantime, 
he had not been idle in other directions: he had 
annihilated Le Clerc, who, ignorant of Greek, was rash 


enough to publish a Menander; he had produced a 
monumental edition of Horace; and he had pulverized 
Freethinking in the person of Anthony Collins. But his 
foes had pressed upon him ; and eventually it had seemed 
that his hour was come. In 1714 he had been forced to 
appear before the Bishop’s court; his defence had been 
weak ; the Bishop had drawn up a judgment of depriva- 
tion. Then there had been a coup de thédtre. The Bishop 
had suddenly died before delivering judgment. All the 
previous proceedings lapsed, and Bentley ruled once more 
supreme in Trinity. 

It was at this point that the Rev. Dr. Colbatch, 
animated by the highest motives, felt that he must 
intervene. Hitherto he had filled the réle of a peace- 
maker; but now the outrageous proceedings of the 
triumphant Master—who, in the flush of victory, was 
beginning to expel hostile Fellows by force from the 
College, and had even refused to appoint Dr. Colbatch 
himself to the Vice-Mastership—called aloud for the — 
resistance of every right-thinking man. And Dr. 
Colbatch flattered himself that he could resist to some 
purpose. He had devoted his life to the study of the law; 
he was a man of the world ; he was acquainted with Lord 
Carteret; and he had written a book on Portugal. 
Accordingly, he hurried to London and interviewed great 
personages, who were all of them extremely sympathetic 
and polite; then he returned to Trinity, and, after 
delivering a fulminating sermon in the chapel, he bearded 
the Master at a College meeting, and actually had the 
nerve to answer him back. Just then, moreover, the tide 
seemed to be turning against the tyrant. Bentley, not 
content with the battle in his own College, had begun 
a campaign against the University. There was a hectic 
struggle, and then the Vice-Chancellor, by an unparal- 
leled exercise of power, deprived Bentley of his degrees: 
the Master of Trinity College and the Regius Professor 
of Divinity was reduced to the status of an under- 
graduate. This delighted the heart of Dr. Colbatch. He 
flew to London, where Lord Carteret, as usual, was all 
smiles and agreement. When, a little later, the College 
living of Orewell fell vacant, Dr. Colbatch gave a signal 
proof of his power ; for Bentley, after refusing to appoint 
him to the living, at last found himself obliged to give 
way. Dr. Colbatch entered the rectory in triumph ; was 
it not clear that that villain at the Lodge was a sinking 
man? But, whether sinking or no, the villain could still 
use a pen to some purpose. In a pamphlet on a proposed 
edition of the New Testament, Bentley took occasion to 
fall upon Dr. Colbatch tooth and nail. The rector of 
Orewell was “‘ a casuistic drudge,”’ a “‘ plodding pupil of 
Escobar,’’ an insect, a snarling dog, a gnawing rat, a 
maggot, and a cabbage-head. His intellect was as dark 
as his countenance; his ‘‘ eyes, muscles, and shoulders 
were wrought up into the most solemn posture of 
gravity ’’; he grinned horribly; ‘he was probably mad ; 
and his brother’s beard was ludicrously long. 

On this Dr. Colbatch, chattering with rage, brought 
an action against the Master for libel in the Court of the 
Vice-Chancellor. By a cunning legal device Bentley 
arranged that the action should be stopped by the Court 
of King’s Bench. Was it possible that Dr. Colbatch’s 
knowledge of the law was not impeccable? He could not 
believe it, and forthwith composed a pamphlet entitled 
‘* Jus Academicum,’”’ in which the whole case, in all its 
bearings, was laid before the public. The language of 
the pamphlet was temperate, the references to Bentley 
were not indecently severe; but, unfortunately, in one 
or two passages some expressions seemed to reflect upon 
the competence of the Court of King’s Bench. The 
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terrible Master saw his opportunity. He moved the 
Court of King’s Bench to take cognizance of the ‘‘ Jus 
Academicum ”’ as a contempt of their jurisdiction. A 
cold shiver ran down Dr. Colbatch’s spine. Was it 
conceivable. . . ? Butno! He had friends in London, 
powerful friends, who would never desert him. He 
rushed to Downing Street ; Lord Townshend was reassur- 
ing; so was the Lord Chief Justice; and so was the Lord 
Chancellor. ‘‘ Here,’’ said Lord Carteret, waving a pen, 
‘“‘is the magician’s wand that will always come to the 
rescue of Dr. Colbatch.’’ Surely all was well. Never- 
theless, he was summoned to appear before the Court of 
King’s Bench in order to explain his pamphlet. The 
judge was old and testy; he misquoted Horace—‘‘ Jura 
negat sibi nata, nihil non abrogat’’; ‘‘ Arrogat, my 
lord! ’’ said Dr. Colbatch. A little later the judge once 
more returned to the quotation, making the same error. 
** Arrogat, my lord! ’’ cried Dr. Colbatch for the second 
time. Yet once again, in the course of his summing-up, 
the judge pronounced the word ‘‘ abrogat ’’; ‘‘ Arrogat, 
my lord! ’’ screamed, for the third time, Dr. Colbatch. 
The interruption was fatal. The unhappy man was fined 
£50 and imprisoned for a week. 

A less pertinacious spirit would have collapsed under 
such a dire misadventure; but Dr. Colbatch fought on. 
For ten years more, still animated by the highest motives, 
he struggled to dispossess the Master. Something was 
gained when yet another Bishop was appointed to the 
See of Ely—a Bishop who disapproved of Bentley’s pro- 
ceedings. With indefatigable zeal Dr. Colbatch laid 
the case before the Bishop of London, implored the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster to interfere, and petitioned 
the Privy Council. In 1729 the Bishop of Ely summoned 
Bentley to appear before him; whereupon Bentley 
appealed to the Crown to decide who was the Visitor of 
Trinity College. For a moment Dr. Colbatch dreamed of 
obtaining a special Act of Parliament to deal with his 
enemy; but even he shrank from such a desperate 
expedient ; and at length, in 1732, the whole case came 
up for decision before the House of Lords. At that very 
moment Bentley published his edition of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ in which all the best passages were emended and 
rewritten—a book remarkable as a wild aberration of 
genius, and no less remarkable as containing, for the first 
time in print, ‘‘ tow’ring o’er the alphabet like Saul,”’ 
the great Digamma. If Bentley’s object had been to 
impress his judges in his favour, he failed ; for the House 
of Lords decided that the Bishop of Ely was the Visitor. 
Once more Bentley was summoned to Ely House. 
Dr. Colbatch was on tenterhooks; the blow was about to 
fall; nothing could avert it now, unless—he trembled— 
if the Bishop were to die again? But the Bishop did 
not die; in 1734 he pronounced judgment; he deposed 
Bentley. 

So, after thirty years, a righteous doom had fallen 
upon that proud and wicked man. Dr. Colbatch’s 
exultation was inordinate: it was only equalled, in fact, 
by his subsequent horror, indignation, and fury. For 
Bentley had discovered in the Statutes of the College 
a clause which laid it down that, when the Master was 
to be removed, the necessary steps were to be taken by 
the Vice-Master. Now the Vice-Master was Bentley’s 
creature ; he never took the necessary steps; and Bentley 
never ceased, so long as he lived, to be Master of Trinity. 
Dr. Colbatch petitioned the House of Lords, he applied 
to the Court of King’s Bench, he beseeched Lord 
Carteret—all in vain. His head turned; he was old, 
haggard, dying. Tossing on his bed at Orewell, he fell 
into a delirium ; at first his mutterings were inarticulate ; 
but suddenly, starting up, a glare in his eye, he exclaimed, 
with a strange emphasis, to the utter bewilderment of the 
bystanders, ‘‘ Arrogat, my lord!’’ and immediately 
expired. 


THE MATTERHORN IN A SNOWSTORM. 


By PROFESSOR A. C. PIGOU. 


THERE were two of us, and one was a novice in his first 
season. Upon him the spell of the Matterhorn had 
fallen. Whatever other ascents we might accomplish or 
neglect, this mountain of marvellous form and thrilling 
history must at all costs be climbed. Even the snowy 
spire of the Weisshorn was no effective rival. The 
Rothhorn might be taken for preliminary training; 
Monte Rosa or Mont Blanc for a later foil; but the 
Matterhorn was the goal. 

Our first attempt was a failure. We went up to the 
Hérnli Hotel on a Saturday, because on Sundays the 
Zermatt guides do not climb, and we might, therefore, 
hope to have the mountain to ourselves. The weather 
was perfect. There was a book of climbing adventure 
in the dining-room: its gruesome tale of accidents upon 
our mountain held the novice spell-bound through the 
evening meal. Bed and high hopes in the chilly air; 
but at midnight, when we rose, ominous mists! We 
climbed by moonlight, not always finding the right way, 
and it was six o’clock before we reached the Solvay hut, 
some two-thirds of the way up the mountain. By this 
time the clouds had condensed ; there was a strong wind, 
darkness, and falling snow. We stayed a little while in 
the hut ; but the threat of bad weather was too evident. 
We came down again to the hotel; the novice seized 
once more upon the book of accidents, and, fired with 
energy by its perusal, led his sedater comrade on a wild 


race to Zermatt, winning by half a mile. 


The mountain had beaten us in the first round, but 
the rounds were to be repeated until we stood upon the 
top. A few days later, again in bright sunshine, we 
laboured up to the Hérnli. This time the novice had 
armed himself, for a talisman, with two small wooden 
animals, which were to visit the higher snows. There 
was no hope now of an empty hotel or solitary climb. 
The dinner table was full, and the book of accidents 
could only be perused at intervals. But we had given a 
hostage to fortune by arranging for a porter to carry a 
riicksack to Breuil to await our descent on the Italian 
side of the mountain. The thought of this was gloomy 
to us as thick clouds descended with the evening, and 
guides from the kitchen sent word to their several 
patrons that, though the barometer was good, the wind 
was as bad as it could be! 

At twelve o’clock we were called, only to be driven 
back to bed by rain and ominous heavens. But two 
and a-half hours later things looked a little better. Out 
of the great party that had assembled overnight two 
Swiss climbers, each with a guide, and ourselves, thought 
it worth while to start. There seemed little hope of 
success, but at least we would not fail from idleness. 

Once more, when we reached the Solvay hut thick 
mists surrounded us: but now there was less wind, the 
novice was full of eagerness, and the guided parties, 
somewhere high above us, had not yet turned back. 
After a short halt for breakfast, we moved on. Light 
snow began to fall. We wandered a little from the way, 
but found it again. Presently voices were heard: the 
guided parties were descending: they told us that they 
had got up successfully. Encouraged, we made our way 
up the steep, rope-hung slopes above the mountain’s 
shoulder, and, at a little after nine o’clock, stepped on 
to the top. A violent wind and swirling clouds were 
blowing up from Italy, but under the shelter of the 
summit there was calm. The wooden animals emerged 
and celebrated our triumph. The thrill of the howling 
wind, the snow and the mists almost atoned for the total 
absence of view, 
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The question then was: should we, like the guided 
parties, return by the way we had come; or should we 
venture down the Italian side in pursuit of our luggage 
at Breuil? Neither of us had ever been on that side of 
the mountain, but we knew that there were ropes all 
down the final peak, so that, that far at least, we could 
not lose the way, and, if the weather became too bad, 
could reascend. We crossed from the Swiss to the Italian 
top and started down hill. 

Fixed ropes on a mountain are vandalism, and a 
rope-ladder an insult. But we used them without 
compunction, for without them, in such conditions, the 
descent would have been impossible. The writer of this 
article descended these mechanisms in inglorious mirth- 
provoking attitudes, but the novice, though new to 
mountains, was not new to ropes, and slid down them 
with athletic grace. Below the final precipice they 
ended, and there was no longer any sure guide. The 
snow, which was now falling heavily, had hidden all nail 
marks, and in the mist we could only see a few yards 
ahead. It was impossible, therefore, to be absolutely 
certain of the way. But, just when doubts about the 
propriety of an upward return were beginning to 
trouble us, there loomed out of the mist, for a beacon 
light in our darkness, a large empty bottle! This proved 
that the ridge along which we were moving was not a 
false path. A little while afterwards the clouds lifted 
for a moment, and we saw the Italian hut. The snow 
that cut into our faces and closed our eyes no longer 
mattered. A safe descent was assured. 

But the mountain was not beaten yet. Our con- 
fident walk along the ridge was suddenly arrested. The 
novice, crossing a smooth slab made slippery by the snow, 
lost his footing and shot downward. As we were at the 
time moving horizontally, the slip could not be checked 
at once. A strong jerk came on the rope, and it slid 
a little before being firmly held. The novice, as befitted 
a student of mountain accidents, was poised on the verge 
of an abyss! There was no damage beyond a bruise, but 
naturally this incident checked our pace, and we took 
much longer to reach the Italian hut than we had ex- 
pected to do. When, however, we did get there, we 
found some Italian climbers, who very kindly gave us hot 
tea. This banished memories of the slip, and we went 
on our way renewed in energy and confidence. 

From now onwards we were below the clouds and 
could see Breuil. There were still some ropes to be 
descended above the Col di Lion, and afterwards long 
slopes of easy rock and snow. When we had passed these 
we stopped on the bank of a little stream for a last meal : 
after our stormy day on the heights the sight and feel 
of grass was very pleasant. At eight o'clock we reached 
our hotel, and, with a mixture of many languages, after 
unearthing our riicksack, secured a hot bath. Our pro- 
visions for the day had consisted only of biscuits, and we 
thereafter showed a proper appreciation of Italian food 
and wine. 

Next morning when we woke the sky was cloudless 
and blue. Through a telescope we watched our friends 
from the hut making an easy journey where we had been 
battered by snow and wind. But, though we had crossed 
the mountain as blind men without seeing it, we did not 
regret our unlucky choice of a day. We would come 
again and climb the Matterhorn in sunlight by other 
ways; but there would not then be the thrill of an 
uncertain battle. As we strolled down the hot valley to 


Valtournanche and motoned on to Aosta, we were lazy 
but well content. 


























LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“REUTERS’ MONOPOLY IN FOREIGN NEWS.” 

Str,—Mr. Herbert Bailey’s interesting article in your 
issue of December 8th shows that the mind even of an 
experienced journalist can harbour certain views of 
Reuters’ position and methods which are very far removed 
from the truth. Mr. Bailey is kind enough to say that “No 





‘ one will accuse Reuters of distributing false or perverted 


news,”’ and that “ Reuters has a reputation for reliability 
that has been well earned.” But he alleges (1) that “in 
recent years Reuters has become nothing but a presenter of 
official news”; (2) that by its alliance with foreign news 
agencies it floods the English Press with “the views of 
foreign Governments disguised as pure news”; and (3) that 
it possesses a monopoly in foreign news which is “ perilous.” 
Will you permit me to deal very briefly with these three 
statements ? 

(1) During the Great War it was incumbent upon 
Reuters, as a British agency, to hold itself at the disposal 
of His Majesty’s Government. Its organization was used 
to transmit throughout the world the British case, which 
it believed to be the case of truth and justice. But, except 
during that period, Reuters never has been, and it is not 
to-day, in any conceivable sense an official agency. In com- 
mon with other news agencies and with the Press at large, 
it occasionally receives official information, but it publishes 
such information at its own discretion and under no sort of 
official direction. It is as jealous of its independence as any 
newspaper. Reuters’ aim is objective truth—facts, not 
opinions. Opinions, when they are issued, are quoted as 
the opinions of this or that person or group, which consti- 
tutes them news facts. Reuters, as such, has no opinions 
and no bias ; it is without allegiance to any school or party. 
The statement to which you refer in your editorial note was 
repudiated by the Foreign Office, which scarcely looks like 
official tutelage. 

(2) It is true that Reuters is in alliance with nearly all 
the great national news agencies of the world. These foreign 
alliances have been formed because the agencies in question 
are the best in their respective countries, and they provide 
the simplest machinery for getting rapid and accurate news. 
But in every case the news so provided is checked and sup- 
plemented by Reuters’ own correspondents. With the 
propaganda of any foreign country Reuters never has had, 
and never will have, any dealings. In recent months, in 
connection with Turkey and the situation in the Ruhr, it 
has published statements very little to the liking of 
countries with whose news agencies it is in alliance. Mr. 
Bailey seems to be under a misapprehension. “Let a 
special correspondent,” he says, “detect a foreign Govern- 
ment in one of its deceptions, as I have done, and see who 
sends the official denial around the earth more quickly even 
than one can present the truth. It is Reuters’ news agency.” 
Certainly. The fact sent round the world is that a foreign 
Government has issued a denial—a piece of news. Reuters 
does not, on its own authority, deny the special correspon- 
dent’s discovery, unless it is one which, as has sometimes 
happened, Reuters has found through its own inquiries to 
be a mare’s nest. Mr. Bailey’s statements, indeed, destroy 
each other. Reuters can scarcely be the faithful mouth- 
piece of both the British and foreign Governments, unless the 
Age of Saturn has returned and all Governments think 
with one mind. 


(3) I have some difficulty in understanding what Mr. © 


Bailey means by a “monopoly.”’ A news agency subsidized 
and controlled by its own Government and by foreign 
Governments, and using the purchase thus obtained to 
enable it to outdistance its rivals, might fairly be termed a 
monopoly. A news agency which owes its position to the 
abilities of its correspondents and the excellence of its 
organization, and to a reputation for reliability and honesty 
which is better than any mechanism, is surely a very differ- 
ent thing. A business may rightly be described as a 
monopoly when its success does not depend upon the quality 
of the article supplied, but upon certain artificial defences 
and privileges. Of such a business Reuters is the extreme 
opposite. If it failed in the speed and accuracy of its news 
its position would disappear like a castle of sand. 

The policy and the practice of Reuters have always been 
identical with those of its ally, the Associated Press of 
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America. The Associated Press, Mr. Bailey says, “has been 
encouraged to place the truth above the wishes of foreign 
Governments.” No one familiar with that great organization 
would believe that it needed any encouragement in a course 
which both common honesty and common sense make obli- 
gatory upon any news agency which hopes to endure. The 
one vital and inestimable asset of such a business is a repu- 
tation for candour, independence, and truth.—Yours, c., 
Joun Bucuan, 
Deputy Chairman of Reuters. 


A CARDIFF LEAFLET. 

Sir,—You refer to “the supreme importance of the 
issues of foreign policy, upon which there are no discernible 
differences between” Labour and Liberals. I invite you 
to apply your powers of discernment to the enclosed leaflet, 
issued on the eve of the poll in East Cardiff by Sir H. Webb, 
the Liberal candidate and a former member of a Liberal 
Government. I invite your editorial comment on two points 
in particular: (1) Sir Henry Webb’s general attitude 
towards Germany and (2) his use of the figure of £2,000 
millions in connection with German ability to pay Repara- 
tions. As regards (1), I find no discernible difference 
between this Liberal attempt to stoke up the dying fires of 
anti-German passion and the habitual performances, along 
the same lines, of Mr. Ronald McNeill, the ‘“ Morning Post,” 
and the “Daily Mail.” As regards (2), you will be well 
aware that the figure in question was put forward by 
Mr. Keynes, and provisionally accepted by Mr. Asquith, 
some time before the French invasion of the Ruhr. I may 
add that no such figure was used by me nor, so far as I am 
aware, by any Labour candidate during the election cam- 
paign. I judged it better to concentrate attention on the 
need for a general European settlement, for the strength- 
ening of the League of Nations, for disarmament by 
international agreement, and for the burial of stale hatreds. 
But it would seem that the Liberal candidate cared for 
none of these things.—Yours, Xc., 

; Hvuex Datrton. 

Warren Cottage, Cranleigh, Surrey. 

December 15th, 1923. 

[The passages in the leaflet to which Dr. Dalton refers 
are as follows :— 

“The British Labour Party has bound itself, hands and feet, 
to the Germans. It has accepted the Constitution of the 
Sozialistische Arbeiter Internationale Organisation. 

After beating the Germans in the field, do we want to be 
ruled by them and their instruments at second-hand? 

SEE HOW THE LABOUR PARTY TRIES TO GULL YOU! 


It argues that Germany cannot, without ruin, pay in repara- 
tions more than £2,000,006,000 spread over 4 years, in instal- 
ments of £635,000,000 a year. 

But the same Labour Party (the self-styled ‘‘ Working Man’s 
Friend ’’) is pledged by the Capital Levy, to extort from the 
already overburdened British Tax-payer, in one single demand, 
the fearful sum of £3,000,000,000 


It means, the Labour Party won’t let our enemies, the 
Germans, pay £2,000,000,000 but would force Britishers to pay 
This is the Party, which, through 
Dr. Dalton, is posing as your Friend. 
BRITISHERS! WILL YOU STAND IT? 

A Vote for Labour means 
First— A VOTE FOR SURRENDER TO GERMANY, AND 
Second—A VOTE FOR THE RUIN OF ENGLAND. 
WEBB places Britain and the British FIRST, so 
VOTE FOR WEBB.” 


We need hardly say that we deplore this leaflet and 
think Dr. Dalton has every right to be indignant at it. To 
argue that it is typical of Liberal opinion is, however, 
absurd ; all the more so, as Dr. Dalton himself points out, 
that the reparations policy which the leaflet attacks is that 
advocated, not by him, but by Mr. Asquith.—Ep., Tue 
Nation anp Tue ATHENZUM.] 


—__ 


THREE - CORNERED CONTESTS. 

Sm,—A. G. G.’s implication last week that it was 
entirely Labour which was responsible for the number of 
three-cornered fights in this election is not borne. out by 
facts. Of the eighty-four seats which have been made three- 


cornered this time, forty-three were subject to Liberal 
intrusion, twenty-one to Conservative, and only twenty to 
Labour. 

As for the “ frivolity” of these candidatures, the facts 
again are not behind A. G. G.: the Liberals won two out of 
their forty-three intrusions, five falling to Labour, thirty- 
six remaining Conservative; Labour won two out of their 
twenty attempts, three going to Liberals, and fifteen 
remaining Conservative ; the Conservative attempts were the 
most successful, as they won from the Liberals five seats 
out of their twenty-one, five also going over from Liberalism 
to Labour. 

The error was no doubt an easy one for a Liberal to 
make, for the Liberal Press certainly gave one the impres- 
sion that the position was as A. G. G. states, but it should 
nevertheless be corrected.—Yours, &c., 

R. GRAFTON PERRY. 

Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 


CHEKHOV TRANSLATED. 

Sir,—With reference to the review “Chekhov Trans- 
lated” in your issue of December 8th, may I point out that 
Mr. Percy Lubbock has missed the point of the passage he 
cites from “The Three Sisters’? The “distressing per- 
plexity” he complains of is due to his being over-subtle, 
and not taking the translation at its face value; there is 
really no occasion to be puzzled over the “ probable ” mean- 
ing of the original, for the English is the exact equivalent 
of the Russian, and the characters mean just what they say ! 
The word translated “ damnation” is “as round an oath” in 
Russian as it is in English, and would not be generally used 
by a schoolmaster’s wife in a provincial drawing-room—but 
Masha uses it, being a reckless creature. As to “Chook, 
chook, chook,” it is simply the way of calling chickens ; 
Solyony tries to make a joke by addressing it to human 
beings—and it is neither more nor less funny in English than 
it is in Russian. The English readers certainly need not 
waste their energies in “guessing and surmising that the 
play is probably this or that,” for Mrs. Garnett’s admirable 
translation faithfully preserves the flavour of the original. 

May I add that in my opinion Mr. Lubbock rates Mr. 
Gerhardi’s “Critical Study of Chehov” much too low? I 
should call it both “acute and perceptive.”—Yours, &c., 


A Russian. 
December 12th, 1923. 





POETRY 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


NEVER we needed Thee so sore 
Since the first day began. 

O, come and knock at the world’s door, 
Small Son of God and Man! 

And if it ope not to Thy knock 
Shrill crying in the cold, 

Break down the heart hard as a rock 
And enter and lay hold! 


Not when they slew our young, and marred 
The beauty smooth and clean, 

Not then, not then, our hearts were hard, 
Arid and cold and mean. 

For now the weak are down, and Hate, 
And Avarice, and Pride, 

These are the Lords within our gate.. 
O Child, be not denied ! 


O, not in nineteen hundred years 
We needed Thee as to-night. 
Yestreen we washed us clean with tears, 
Their scarlet washed us white. 
There is not one green spot on the earth 
Where men nor hate nor grieve. 
O Child, come to our hour of dearth 
And bid the dead heart live. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


W. H. HUDSON. 


SincE I wrote about Hudson on this page in August three 
more of his books have been published in the Popular 
Edition : ‘‘ Nature in Downland,’’ ‘‘ Hampshire Days,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Land’s End ’’ (Dent. 6s. each volume). The 
Nonesuch Press has now published, in an edition limited 
to 1,000 copies and at the price of £1 5s., ‘‘ 153 Letters 
from W. H. Hudson. Edited and with an Introduction 
and explanatory Notes by Edward Garnett.’’ This book, 
like all the productions of the Nonesuch Press, is admir- 
ably printed, a fact which makes it the more curious 
that it should contain no statement as to who is the 


printer. 
* * * 


THEsE letters to Mr. Garnett are extremely 
interesting, not in themselves, but as a revelation of 
character. I must say at once that I am not at all sure 
that many people will agree with me in this opinion. 
I have heard already more than one person say that the 
book is uninteresting, the letters scrappy and too “‘ un- 
important.’’ It is true that a good many of them are 
mere notes about meetings and luncheons, yet the whole 
book interested me very much. It was a surprise to me; 
it gave me a quite unexpected view of Hudson’s 
character—indeed, so much so that when I went from 
them to read ‘‘ Nature in Downland ”’ and ‘‘ The Land’s 
End,”’ the impression of Hudson which I had absorbed 
from the letters coloured my vision of the books, and I 
began to see certain shades and shadows in them which 
I had certainly never noticed before. Here perhaps is 
a little problem for the moralist, the psychologist, and 
the literary critic. I had always had a great admiration 
for Hudson, not only as a writer, but also as a human 
being. I never met him, but I have known several people 
who knew him, and from them I had got a very vivid 
picture of the man and his character. His writings only 
seemed to redraw more firmly the lines of that picture, 
the picture of a gentle, melancholy, charming, birdlike 


man. 
a * * 


THE character which met me in the letters was in 
many ways extremely unsympathetic. The impression is 
not one of a gentle melancholy, but of a rather bitter 
querulousness. Bitterness and severity are not incon- 
sistent with greatness and lovableness of character, but 
querulousness, techiness, and all uncharitableness are. 
Mr. Garnett, in his introduction, seems to foresee this 
criticism, and he offers us certain defences of or excuses 
for Hudson. He suggests that the ‘‘ asperity ’’ was due 
to age and ill-health. There is, no doubt, a good deal in 
that. I must admit that I had never realized what a 
very old man Hudson was. He was seventy-six when he 
wrote ‘‘ Far Away and Long Ago’”’; he was eighty-two 
when he wrote the last of these letters to Mr. Garnett. 
Peevishness is, I suppose, a privilege of infancy and old 
age, a privilege which we have-all at one time claimed 
and may perhaps come to claim again. But, even if 
inevitable, it does not add to the beauty of grey hairs. 
Hudson’s “‘ asperity ’’ is extraordinarily marked in these 
letters, which cover the last twenty-one years of his life. 
It seems to colour his view of things, persons, and 
literature. In 1913 he writes of American society : 

“Tt is as rotten and contemptible a society as—ours, 


and once more I thank the gods we are going to have a 
touch of war, the only remedy for the present disease.” 


“ec 


A year later Hudson got his “‘ touch of war,” and in 
1915 he writes to Mr. Garnett: 

“You think it a ‘cursed war,’ I think it a blessed 
war. And it was quite time we had one for our purifi- 
cation and our [word missing] from the degeneration 
and rottenness which comes of everlasting peace. It 
was for this reason that I prayed for war in Ireland, 
which would have quickly spread to England, in those 
hateful days when the leaders of Liberalism—now 
clothed and in their right minds—were frantically jeer- 
ing at Ulsterism. But this war is better, and the blood 
that is being shed will purge us of many hateful quali- 
ties—of our caste feeling, of our detestable partisanship, 
our gross selfishness, and a hundred more. Let us thank 
the gods for a Wilhelm and. a whole nation insane with 
hatred of England to restore us to health.” 

It was a shock to me to find that Hudson was one of those 
peevishly bloodthirsty old gentlemen, complaining 
bitterly of their own twinges of pain and how 
‘‘damnably ”’ cold it was at Falmouth ‘‘ even by the 
fire,’’ and eagerly anxious to purge us of our faults in the 
blood of other people fifty years younger than themselves. 
And his letter of 1915 is not merely a temporary out- 
burst due to the natural exhilaration which so many men 
of sixty and seventy felt in the first months of war at 
seeing the young called up and thinking of the blood and 
the purification. There is a letter of his, dated January 
27th, 1917, when many had got a little tired of ‘‘ the 
blood that is being shed’’ and had begun to doubt 
whether the purification had not gone far enough, which 
seems to show that Hudson remained of the same mind 
still. 
* * * 

Hupson’s character in these letters is unsympathetic 
not only politically. He is continually criticizing, 
‘‘ severely,’’ as Mr. Garnett says, people and books. If 
the criticism were merely severe, I should have nothing 
to say against it. But more often than not it is bad- 
tempered, and sometimes—as in his remarks about Mr. 
Bernard Shaw—simply stupid. Mr. Garnett tries to 
put up a generous defence of Hudson on this count and 
talks of ‘‘ the largeness of his nature ’’ setting off his 
malice and providing the antidote. But in the letters 
the antidote seems to me almost non-existent. And then 
I remembered the great charm of ‘‘ Far Away and Long 
Ago,’’ and I turned to ‘‘ Nature in Downland ”’ and 
“‘ The Land’s End,’’ and I re-read them and, though the 
shadow of these letters now fell across them, I could yet 
recapture some of the old charm in them. The explana- 
tion is, I believe, this. Hudson was a romantic. His 
feelings were only aroused when some thing or person 
had for him been covered by the cloud of romance. 
Animals and birds, little children, very simple or very 
queer people, and things far away or long ago received 
the halo, and he felt towards them deeply and sincerely. 
Everything connected with his early life in South America 
naturally fell within the halo’s circle; his passion and 
sympathy were aroused, and, being a considerable 
writer, he was able to convey the charm which he him- 
self felt to the printed page of ‘‘ Far Away and Long 
Ago.’’ And in books like ‘‘ Hampshire Days”’ and 
‘‘ Nature in Downland ’’ it is possible to see the same 
process succeeding at one moment, failing at another. 
Hudson’s essays have always appeared to me singularly 
uneven. Sometimes they are flat, thin, and the writing 
curiously lifeless, and then again suddenly you will come 
upon one which is full of charm and glow. In the one 
case, I believe, the subject has not fallen within the 
romantic halo, and we have the Hudson of most of these 
letters; in the other case, the subject has fallen within 
the charmed circle, and we have again the Hudson of 
‘‘ Far Away and Long Ago.”’ 
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AFRICA AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


African Questions at the Peace Conference. By GEORGE 
Louis Breer. Edited by Louis HerBert Gray. (New 
York: Macmillan, $6.) 


Ma. Georct Louis Brrr was one of the most remarkable— 
perhaps the most remarkable—of the able and devoted body 
of advisers whom President Wilson brought over with him to 
Paris in 1918-19. Already known for his five volumes of 
authoritative historical work on the British Colonial System, 
and for a suggestive book on “The English-speaking 
Peoples” published during the war, he was asked to under- 
take the study of colonial questions in Colonel House’s 
“Tnquiry,’’ and later appointed “Chief of the Colonial 
Division” of the American Delegation at Paris. There his 
influence extended far beyond the bounds of his own subject. 
His wide knowledge, his scrupulous exactitude, and his 
unselfish accessibility, not only made him known to a wide 
circle, but helped to maintain the standard of discussion on 
the plane of true scholarship. He was designated the first 
Secretary of the Permanent Mandates Commission ; but his 
work had overtaxed him, and he died at New York in March, 
1920, at the age of forty-eight. 

This volume, edited and brought up to date by a col- 
league, contains the papers on African and one or two other 
territorial questions prepared by him for the Peace Confer- 
ence. They are of interest to British readers for numerous 
reasons. It is true that, unlike some of the other American 
inside publications regarding the Peace Conference, they are 
not sensational. Mr. Baruch gave us the Smuts Memoran- 
dum, which belonged, we have been told, to the most secret 
category of documents. Mr. Lamont gave us the unforget- 
table picture of the interview between the President and 
his economic advisers after he had yielded on the pensions 
clause. Mr. Bullitt told us of his Russian mission and of 
his disowning by the British Premier on his return. Mr. 
Lansing astounded us by revealing his complete lack of 
touch with his chief on the principles and proposals of the 
Covenant. Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, with all the President’s 
documents at his command, has let light, sometimes even 
more than he suspects, into innumerable dark corners. Side 
by side with these “ revelations ’’ Mr. Beer’s admirably com- 
piled and documented memoranda may seem of secondary 
interest. Yet they deserve to be read, by others than pro- 
fessed students, as models of clear, detailed, and impartial 
discussion on a host of difficult and contentious problems. 

As an American, Mr. Beer approaches African questions 
with complete detachment; yet his studies had cured him 
both of facile idealism and of a predominantly commercial 
outlook. He loses no opportunity of advocating the Open 
Door, but “the vitally important side of the question,” he 
writes at the opening of his survey on Central Africa, “is the 
development of a sound African civilization ; the secondary 
side is Africa as a source of supply to the Western world 
and as a market for its finished wares.” He is particularly 
interested in the development of cultivation by native pro- 
ducers, and points out that neglect of this principle must 
have for a consequencé that “many of the colonies, practi- 
cally all except the British, will have to change so funda- 
mentally as almost to begin their economic life afresh.” 
He is also keenly interested in the relations between India 
and East Africa, citing Sir John Kirk’s dictum that “ East 
Africa is the America of the Hindu.” In his summarized 
recommendations he definitely advises that German East 
Africa “be entrusted by mandate to the British Empire as 
a place of settlement for British East India,’’ declaring it to 
be “essential” that “India’s need of a country for 
unrestricted immigration be met.” In another place (p. 63) 
he remarks, regarding Indian immigration, with as much of 
irony as he permitted to his most scrupulous pen, that “ it 
is not altogether plain why the addition of German Fast 
Africa to the British colonies in this region should be neces- 
sary to its success.” 

On trade questions he is equally definite and outspoken. 
In proposing that the Cameroons should be placed under a 
French mandate, he stipulates as a condition to be insisted 
on, “if possible,” “ that all existing and future international 








agreements about equality of opportunity and freedom of 
navigation of rivers should apply, not only to all the 
Cameroons, but also to all French Equatorial and West 
Africa.” On the other hand, he points out that the Open 
Door is a formula of limited application. “ Until Africa is 
secured from competing territorial ambitions, it would be 
unwise to oblige any State to open its colonies to economic 
penetration aimed at detaching them. Fears of such nature 
kept Portugal and Belgium from welcoming German capital 
in the past. . . . The crux of the problem is to eliminate the 
political motive. That effected, the difficulty will not con- 
sist in giving equal opportunities to the private capital of 
all nations, but in attracting it at all. This will be especially 
the case,” he adds, “if the native is adequately protected 
from exploitation by effective labour laws.” 

Beer had never been to Tropical Africa; but he had 
intended to undertake regular visits to the mandated and 
other areas as part of his Geneva work. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether this project will materialize in other 
hands. In any case, the Permanent Mandates Commission 
has set out on its task, as its proceedings show, with the 
blend of high principle, prudent judgment, and pertinacious 
curiosity for which Beer’s inquiries were the preparation. 

The editor has added to the value of the volume by over 
a hundred pages of useful documentary appendices, 


Atrrep E. ZimMERN. 


THE RUINS IN KAMBODIA. 


Angkor: Ruins in Cambodia. By P. JEANNERAT DE BEERSKI 
(Grant Richards. 18s.) 


Tue “grand tour,” wherewith it was customary during the 
eighteenth century for youths of the British aristocracy to 
put the finishing touches to their education, has since then 
been vastly extended. The short sojourns in the principal 
European capitals, which were wont to satisfy all ordinary 
ambitions, were replaced in the first half of the nineteenth 
century by explorations of the Levant, of the kind that 
enabled such travellers as Byron, Kinglake, and the young 
Disraeli to lay claim, in some sort, to the title of Orientalists. 
In our own time, the construction of the Suez Canal and the 
establishment of floating hotels, capable of carrying their 
patrons across the seas of the world at the rate of several 
hundreds of miles per diem, have thrown the whole of the 
habitable earth open to men and women of our race who 
have at once the leisure and the wealth to indulge in the 
luxury of foreign travel ; and a “trip” to India and Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, China, and Japan, with a return 
journey through Canada or the United States, has become 
a fairly common experience of the well-to-do of the political 
and mercantile classes. The great empire of Indo-China, 
however, which during the past sixty years the French have 
brought into being in South-Eastern Asia, is still rarely 
included in the itinerary of the average traveller, or, if it be 
visited at all, is usually left behind after a day or two spent 
at Saigon—that deplorable attempt to recreate a Parisian 
atmosphere in an environment little suited to the purpose. 
Yet to turn aside here, at the very portals of the Mekong, 
which Linschoten long ago dubbed “ the father of all rivers,” 
and to fail to spare the few days necessary for the journey 
up-stream to Phnom Pehn, the capital of Kambodia, and 
thence, vid the great lake of Tonlé Sap, to Siam Rep and the 
wondrous ruins of Angkor, is wantonly to forgo one of the 
most impressive experiences still available to the wanderer 
in Asiatic byways. 

Angkor Thom, the capital of the once mighty Khmer 
Empire, was a place of near a million inhabitants a hundred 
years or more before the Norman Conquest. It was still at 
the height of its prosperity in the days of Kublai Kaan and 
of his immediate successor, whose present-bearing and 
tribute-collecting ambassador has left on record, in writings 
which have come down to us, some description of its mar- 
vellous buildings. Yet, when Angkor was rediscovered by 
a Portuguese adventurer little more than two hundred years 
later, its great fanes had so long been abandoned to the 
encroaching forest that the men whose forbears had builded 
them had lost all tradition of their origin and ascribed their 
creation to the miraculous labours of giants and demons. 
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The immensity of these ruins, their number and their 
ubiquity, and the meticulous art wherewith most of the 
monoliths composing them are elaborately carved, might 
well suggest to a degenerate people the idea that work car- 
ried out on so vast a scale was beyond the power of mere 
human beings; but in spite of the researches prosecuted 
during the past fifty years by French archeologists, the 
origin of the Khmer Empire and the tragic story of its 
sudden and complete collapse are problems that still await 
a final solution. Like the great ruined temples of Java, 
the still more beautiful and impressive relics which the 
vanished Khmer civilization has bequeathed to us were clearly 
the work of Hindu invaders ; though whether the rulers of 
Angkor reached the lake of Tonlé Sap by sea and river from 
the Malayan Archipelago, or overland from beyond the 
Ganges, vid the countries which to-day are Arakan, Burma, 
and Siam, has not yet been authoritatively determined. If 
Angkor was an offspring of the Hindu kingdoms which so 
long exercised sway in Java, Lombok, and Bali, it is difficult 
to account for the fact that no buildings of an analogous 
character are met with in the estuary or in the lower valley 
of the Mekong ; but though ruins of undoubted Khmer origin 
are found further to the north, the great distances which 
divide Angkor from the sea on the one hand, and the most 
northerly of Khmer remains from the Ganges on the other, 
render the isolated position occupied by these tremendous 
evidences of a distinctively Hindu civilization very difficult to 
account for or understand. 

The rapid collapse of the Khmer Empire, though the 
actual events that brought it about are still wrapped in 
obscurity, is much more easily comprehensible. Buildings 
of so vast a character can only have been brought into being 
by a ruling caste inspired by intense religious fervour and 
soaring artistic aspirations, whose members had at their 
disposal the services of an immense servile population. The 
fact that Angkor Wat, the greatest and most magnificent of 
all the Khmer temples, was still incomplete at the time of 
its abandonment lends probability to the suggestion that a 
popular revolt on the part of the workers, stimulated, it may 
be, by foreign invasion, or aggravated by epidemic disease and 
by famine, led to the downfall of the Brahmans and to the 
abandonment of their shrines and cities. The degenerate 
forest-dwellers of Kambodia, who, by the middle of the 
sixteenth century, held the belief that the ruins were unin- 
habitable by mankind, had probably imbibed this super- 
stition unknowingly from ancestors who regarded with hatred 
and abhorrence the scenes of the toil and slavery from which 
they had emancipated themselves ; and that their Brahman 
taskmasters had met with a similar eclipse is indicated by the 
title of Brahm being borne by the clown, who is the butt 
alike of the players and the spectators, in the ceremonial 
dances still enacted in the palace of the King at Phnom Pehn. 
Never, perhaps, has the completeness of the downfall 
of a princely and priestly caste been more cruelly or more 
scornfully commemorated. 

An admirable description of the principal ruins, and 
some interesting notes concerning the legends connected with 
them, will be found in the book under review. M. Jeannerat, 
whose father occupied some years ago a high official position 
in Kambodia, was entrusted by M. Sarraut, when the latter 
was Ministre des Colonies, with the task of producing a mono- 
graph on the Khmer ruins for the enlightenment of English 
readers. He has made skilful use alike of his pen, his pencil, 
and his camera, and he writes throughout, not only with 
genuine artistic appreciation and feeling, but with a fine 
Gallic enthusiasm, which betrays his nationality in spite 
of his very considerable command of our language. His book 
should be in the hands of all who contemplate a visit to 
Angkor, and it conveys a far better idea of the wonders which 
are to be found there than any that is easily accessible to 
English readers. No written words, however, no effort of the 
painter’s art, still less any production of the camera, can 
convey to even the most imaginative mind the peculiar fas- 
cination which Angkor exercises over those who have had the 
good fortune to penetrate to its innermost shrines. Here, 
amid the time-defying stones of these deserted sanctuaries 
—where the gloom of the vast grey domes and towers and 
cloisters, with their fantastic carvings and their dim 
interiors, is intensified by the shadows of the encroaching 
forest—there is borne in upon the mind with indescribable 








poignancy a realization of the titanic force of religious faith, 
of the prodigies of achievement that can be wrought in its 
service, of the immensity of the sacrifices of toil and suffer- 
ing that can be exacted in its name, of the transience of 
human power and glory, and of the pathetic failure of 
mankind to placate the unheedirg gods. 


Houexu Cirirrorp. 


SPANISH JUNK. 


A Sampler of Castile. By Rocrr Fry. Illustrated. (Hogarth 

Press. 25s ) 

Sparn has often been called the country of the unexpected. 
One of the most unexpected things about it, however, is that 
the conventional view turns out to be entirely false. It was a 
French invention, originally due to the less happy moments 
of Madame d’Aulnoy, who never could remember whether she 
was telling fairy-tales, or describing what she thought she 
had seen in Spain. Her view was exaggerated by ingenious 
plagiarists of Spanish authors like Le Sage; by men who 
ought to have known better, like Montesquieu and Saint- 
Simon, and by Alexandre Dumas, who fixed the “ black 
legend” of Spain in the consciousness of Europe. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Roger Fry has nothing 
to do with the black legend. He went to Spain to see for 
himself; but he found plenty of surprises when he reached 
it. “There are” (he says) “many mysteries in Spain 
besides the theological ones” ; he mentions, amongst others, 
the mystery of “the perfect modelling of the brow, the pure 
enveloping curve of the whole skull,” and notes that the 
owners of these are wise enough not to wear hats. It would 
be unfair to reveal these and other mysteries which came 
under Mr. Fry’s observation and are elucidated in his new 
book. Yet one of them may be alluded to with perfect pro- 
priety—the impossibility of dating objects by their style. 
The criticism of modern French archeologists, like the 
literary criticism of the late Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
has been accused of a coldness almost amounting to disdain. 
Yet this attitude is a natural and very necessary reaction 
from the gush of an earlier generation and the thefts of a 
later, which did not scruple to appropriate the researches 
of other workers and then to claim entire credit for the 
discovery of the “real” Greco, Victoria, and Don Juan. 
The friendly archeologist encountered at Salamanca was no 
exception to the French school in his disbelief in the genuine- 
ness of all .Visigothic remains. On the whole, Mr. Fry is 
probably nearer the mark than his chance acquaintance when 
he says that the crown of Receswinth is “such an 
incomparable piece of jewelry” as to suggest that the 
Visigoths might have had some special esthetic sensibility 
above all the other barbarian tribes which overran Europe. 
These reflections occur in the chapter devoted to Toledo, 
dealing with the Walls of Wamba and the strangely beautiful 
little church of the Cristo de la Luz, ‘‘ where one seems more 
than anywhere else to tonch that mysterious pre-Moorish 
Spain.” Mr. Fry has the knack of seizing on the essentials 
of a town or building, and summing them up in a phrase :— 

‘*The Cathedral [at Toledo] produces an effect of height 
and gloom without space. ... So vast is the display that 
one can see no one thing, and the real coup is brought off 
by that wily Archbishop of the seventee&th century who 
had himself buried in the floor under a huge plain slab 
with nothing but this—in plain Roman _ capitale— 

HIC JACET PVLVIS CINIS ET PRETEREA NIHIL, 

In such a junk shop—though of course the junk is all splen- 

did of its kind—that Archbishop becomes the one visible and 

memorable figure... . But in the Sacristy El Greco also 

holds out a definite, memorable image.” 

The towns of Castile have been chosen with discretion 
and admirably illustrated. One misses Leén and Burgos ; 
while Valladolid (which “may, if time presses, be omitted,” 
like Cambridge) is a place in which one can spend a 
day with pleasure, merely for the joy of drinking “ milk of 
meringues’’ in its arcaded squares. Cuenca, also, will be 
missed ; Mr. Fry was probably discouraged by hearing that 
all Spanish painters went there. Yet it is on record that a 
cultivated German traveller, when asked which, in his 
opinion, were the two towns in Spain where building and 
landscape were most strikingly and marvellously blended, 
mentioned a certain view of Granada and almost any aspect 
of Cuenca. No painter could omit Segovia; and Segovia, 
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both for its colour and its architecture, has inspired one of 
Mr. Fry’s best chapters, for “here at least is a great 
interior.” 

Spain as it really was, and is, can only be seen egainst 
the background of European culture. The splendid “junk” 
which it contains is unintelligible without a sympathetic 
understanding of the same kind of junk in Italy. It is 
Mr. Fry’s great advantage that he has this understanding 
and sympathy. He has (as a contemporary Spanish essayist 
would say) Mediterranean eyes which have learned to see. 


J. B. Trenp. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


The Civil War in America. By W. G. SHOTWELL. 2 vols. 
(Longmans. 36s.) 


“Bur your publishing—your printing, how was that?” 
cried George III. ‘Only because—I thought, sir—it would 
look very well in print,” stammered Miss Burney. Mr. 
Shotwell, it appears, was presented by a friend with a com- 
plete set of the Official Records of the Federal and 
Confederate Armies. He has also visited the principal 
battlefields and has read a certain number of books, whose 
identity, however, there is no bibliography to disclose. On 
the strength of this he has written two large volumes with 
the object of giving “an accurate and interesting account 
of the Civil War within moderate limits.” As no one has 
ever been candid enough to admit the intention of writing 
inaccurately and uninterestingly at immoderate length, it 
it not clear why Mr. Shotwell should suppose that this 
object distinguishes him from his numerous predecessors 
in the same field and with the same materials. But the book 
has been a pleasure to write and he hopes it will be a pleasure 
to read, and, in short, he thought it would look very well 
indeed in print. 

It is written from the point of view of an American, a 
Northerner, and a Lincolnite. As the author says of the 
Committee on the Conduct of. the War, his judgments are 
often hasty, but his purposes are patriotic. He believes that 
the people of the South had no reason to “ rebel,” and that 
they knew it, but that they were dragged into war by a 
group of politicians out of a job and anxious for the lucrative 
patronage of a new republic. The Confederate Constitution is 
described as ‘“‘done by making a few changes in the Federal 
Constitution ” ; but it would not be gathered that it was those 
changes of which Lord Acton pronounced that history knew no 
instance of so great an effort made by Republicans to remedy 
the faults of that form of government. Of Lee we learn that 
“by some he has been preferred to Grant, to whom he was at 
last obliged to surrender,” though Mr. Shotwell does not agree 
with them. To Stonewall Jackson’s most famous campaign he 
is only able to devote two paragraphs in a work which gives 
a chapter to the career of the Alabama, but in compensation 
the reader will learn of this general that “in his methods of 
fighting he resembled Napoleon. But in religious enthusiasm 
he had the elements of a Cromwell.” In a different vein is 
the author’s appreciation of Mrs. Jefferson Davis, whom he 
once met at a session of the Bar Association of Ohio, where, 
“when introduced, she drew him to her and in seeming con- 
fidence said, ‘Do you know, I meet so many judges and 
lawyers here that I feel quite overwhelmed.’ And then rang 
out that merry laugh that once charmed Richmond society 
and the old South.” 

The old South is, however, less harshly treated than 
England, whose Confederate leanings Mr. Shotwell ascribes 
solely to a financial interest in blockade-running. To this, 
it seems, he imputes Lord Palmerston’s speech, which he 
believes to have been delivered in the House of Lords, 
criticizing General Butler’s order. Butler, whose later suc- 
cessful attempt to blackmail Grant is not recorded in these 
volumes, had issued a proclamation to the effect that any 
female in New Orleans who showed the slightest disrespect 
for his troops should be held liable to be treated as “ a woman 
of the town, plying her vocation.’”” But, Mr. Shotwell 
explains, there are two ways of treating a woman of the town, 
one being to “yield to her embraces,” and the other to 
“avoid and shun her.” Butler had forbidden the first and 
enjoined the second. Therefore it is obvious that the order 
merely amounted to a warning to the ladies of New Orleans 











that if they spat in a soldier's face he would shun and 
avoid them. 

As a military history, the least defect of the book is the 
complete absence of maps. This, however, can be repaired by 
the purchase of another work on the same subject, a step 
which would, in any case, be advisable for the uninitiated 
reader who desires to understand the war. 


SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH. 
Sunlight and Health. By Dr. C. W. SALEEBy. (Nisbet. 5s.) 


THE treatment of disease by light is not a new invention. 
Putting aside the stories, probably legendary, of the use of 
sun-treatment by Hippocrates and Galen, we know that 
red light was empirically (and perhaps correctly) supposed, 
for many years, to prevent excessive pitting in smallpox, 
and that the knowledge of the destructiveness of light to 
most micro-organisms is as old as the science of bacteriology. 
Finsen and his followers developed the treatment of lupus 
by intense (but cold) light in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, and Rollier began kis sun-cure of surgical tuber- 
culosis as long ago as 1903. Nevertheless, the publication 
this year, for the first time in English, of Rollier’s admirable 
book describing his work, has caused an immense amount 
of fresh interest to be taken, both here and in America, in 
the whole subject of phototherapy, and Dr. Saleeby has, 
therefore, produced in his “Sunlight and Health” a work 
of great topical interest. 

It must be admitted that there is a good deal that is 
irritating in the book. The author has long been a propa- 
gandist in favour of sunlight and against coal-smoke, and, 
like all propagandists, he is prone to over-statement of his 
case. Thus, we have in an account of a trip to America :— 

‘Returning to Chicago at night, after visiting some 
other city of Illinois, as I have done many times, one gets 
the same brimstone stench that tells the vagrant Londoner, 
on his approach to Waterloo or Euston, that this is home.” 

And again :— 

‘*When I thin« of all the oceans of ‘ medicine’ 
administered to infants and children lying in the shade, all 
the theories as to causation, all the surgical operations on 
knock-knee, all the volumes and monographs and learned 
disquisitions on what turns out to be simply one of the 
diseases of darkness, I long for the composite pen of a 
Rabelais, a Swift, a Samuel Butler, an Anatole France, and a 
Bernard Shaw to laugh (or cry) at the blind folly of the 
seeming wisest of mankind.” 

The chapter headed “Hippocrates and Harley Street,” too, 
is not in very good taste, nor is it even effective. The 
portion dealing with Harley Street begins with a sort of 
tirade and ends with a semi-apology. Some of the chapters 
have been previously published, and the present volume, by 
its crudities and frequent repetitions, bears signs of hasty 
compilation and lack of revision. On page 102 the author 
“totally repudiates,” and on page 137 “definitely repu- 
diates,” responsibility for accidents which may occur through 
incautious use of heliotherapy. In no less than four places 
(pages 11, 17, 102, and 135), and almost in the same words 
each time, we are told that bad results may follow the 
exposure of a phthisical patient’s chest to the sun, while 
in chapter after chapter ‘the smokelessness of Essen is 
insisted on ad nauseam. 

In spite of these defects, however, “Sunlight and 
Health” contains a very great deal that is of the highest 
importance. In his campaign in favour of sunlight and 
against the smoke-nuisance of our cities the author is on 
the side of the angels, and a certain amount of exaggeration 
in the pleadings may perhaps be forgiven—an exaggeration 
which does not appear in the more descriptive parts of the 
book, as, for instance, in the chapters containing a vivid and 
accurate account of the sun-treatment of surgical tubercu- 
losis at Leysin. 

In the chapter headed “The Atthereal Organ,” Dr. 
Saleeby endeavours to give an easily understood exposition 
of the present state of knowledge of radiant energy in general. 
He imagines the whole series of ether-vibrations, from the 
league-long waves of wireless telegraphy to the waves of 
atomic vibration which have to be measured in millionths 
of a millimetre, as the keyboard of a vast organ, each key 
representing a different wave-length, on which keyboard 
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visible light occupies but a small octave or so near the centre. 
The attempt is fairly successful, but he should beware of too 
much and too long-sustained metaphor; it is a dangerous 
figure of speech in writings or lectures on “popular” 
science. 

There is also a very free and excellent discussion of the 
whole theory of the preventive and curative uses of sunlight 
as far as it is known at present. Is the improvement in 
health caused by the light or by the heating of the muscular 
tissue and of the blood? Do the infra-red or the ultra- 
violet rays penetrate more deeply into the body, and what is 
the exact meaning of the development of pigment? These 
problems of the exact physiological action by which sunlight 
brings about healing are clearly stated, and, if no definite 
conclusion is come to, it is the fault of the present state 
of science and not of the author. 


W. Lomsparp Murpxy. 


SIR JULIAN CORBETT. 


History of the Great War: based on Official Documents. 
—Naval Operations. Vol. III. By Sir JuLIAN S. CoRBETT. 
(Longmans. Text, 21s. ; Maps, 2ls.) 


A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this, the last volume to 
come from Sir Julian Corbett’s pen. Its appearance 
emphasizes the loss we have sustained by his death. All the 
old merits are there: the penetrating judgment of war, the 
sustained sweep of the narrative, the arresting phrase that 
lights up and vitalizes a mass of detail. The author’s 
handling of such controversial matter as the evacuation of 
Gallipoli and the tactics of Jutland will inevitably provoke 
discussion ; but few will question the skill with which he has 
woven a story of living interest out of the vast bulk of his 
material. 

It was, indeed, a rare combination of qualities that Sir 
Julian Corbett brought to the writing of naval history. 
Technical knowledge, historical scholarship, literary skill— 
at all points he was well armed. Civilian as he was, he was 
saturated with the traditions of the service. His work as 
lecturer in history to the Naval War College not only left 
a deep mark on naval thought, but gave kim an intimate 
contact with professional ideas and experience which he never 
allowed to weaken. His acumen in research was sharpened 
by the skill in sifting evidence derived from his early practice 
as a barrister, and was reinforced by that touch of imagin- 
ation which made him a past master in the comparative 
anatomy of history. His power of reconstructing movements 
and situations from the scantiest references may, at times, 
have betrayed him into over-running the line between 
probable inference and established fact ; but again and again 
it enabled him to wring a coherent story out of what appeared 
at first sight a mere tangle of conflicting evidence. His 
ability to put aside all later knowledge and to see a situation 
as it presented itself, at the time, to the actors in the drama, 
is well exemplified in the account of Jutland in the present 
volume. 

To Corbett history was always an art as well as a 
science. He could work hard, as shown by “ Fighting In- 
structions ’’ and the other volumes he edited for the Navy 
Records Society, at excavating from public and private 
records the dry bones of history ; but he was never satisfied 
to be merely a chronicler. To see the parts in their relation 
to the whole ; to trace the influence on events of dominating 
personalities and conflicting schools of political and 
strategical thought; to glean from the errors and achieve- 
ments of the past those principles of warfare that remain 
unchanged by changes in their material expression, and to 
weave the results of his researches into a book that should be 
delightful to read, as well as authoritative—this was the ideal 
at which he aimed and which he achieved. His style was 
disfigured by a few pardonable mannerisms, but it possessed 
vivid pictorial quality. Alike in matter and manner he was, 
at times, provocative ; he was never dull. 

He will be called a naval historian ; but in his one book 
on the theory of war it was of “ Some Principles of Maritime 
Strategy ’’ that he wrote, and the word “ maritime”’ was 
chosen deliberately, as wider than ‘naval’ in its implica- 
tions. He was always at his best in treating of amphibious 













warfare, and the dominant idea running through all his 
books, from ‘‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy ”’ to this last 
volume, recording the tragedy of the Dardanelles, was the 
elucidation of that “‘ larger strategy which regards the fleet 
and army as one weapon, which co-ordinates their action, 
and indicates the lines on which each must move to realize 
the full powers of both.”’ 

Of the singular charm of his personality ; of the generous 
and delicate encouragement he gave to those who were 
working, however humbly, in the same field ; of the influence 
he exerted in favour of liberal ideas in international policy, 
this is no place to speak. The time for a final appraisement 
of his services to literature and to the study of maritime war 
has not yet come. This at least we can say with confidence: 
he was a craftsman whose whole heart was in his work and 
who possessed a rare gift of inspiring others with his own 
enthusiasm. Some of us may regret that he was called from 
work of more permanent value to the task of writing what 
must, at best, be an interim history ; but a comparison of 
“Naval Operations ’’ with the contemporary records of 
earlier wars is perhaps the best measure of that advance to 
which he so largely contributed. 


AMERICA AND FICTION. 


Ada. By HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER. (Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Trail of the Hawk. By SincLair Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Podd. By FREEMAN TILDEN. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The _ of Destiny. By Mrs. T. P. O’ConNnor. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.) 

AMERICA becomes, increasingly, the land of fiction—in 
particular, of the novel that deals with the development and 
social ascent of the individual—for the older novelist here 
is content to take people as they are, and yet to be rich in 
this acceptance of life. The extremes of American climate, 
scenery, and States, the progressive line from backwood and 
shack, provincial town with Puritan proclivities, and mush- 
room cities, to New York, afford colour and contrast to the 
novelist and suggest opportunities for his hero. The Grand 
Tour of a hundred years ago, and the earlier Sentimental 
Journey, are now undertaken almost exclusively by Ameri- 
cans ; and for the trans-Atlantic novelist with a sense of the 
past there is always Europe. These four novels are typical, 
not of the popular cult of emotional industrialism, but of 
an average point of view and humour that are still suffi- 
ciently European. 

A small group of American tourists, casually meeting in 
London and Paris, their characters suggested by the unsatis- 
factory contact of desultory conversation over ubiquitous 
teacups, dialogue subtilized by constant inclusion, in 
parenthesis, of the speakers’ mental commentary, not always 
the sincere reverse, no plot beyond the meticulous delinea- 
tion of the main character—all these in the novel by Mrs. 
Granville-Barker suggest, obviously, the method of the late 
Henry James. The style, however, is simple, running to 
wordiness, and curiously at variance with the delicate pur- 
suance of gradation in tones; the objective manner, by the 
interaction of characters, seems to set up a_ subjective 
correspondence. The monotony of treatment and matter, 
though effective in totality, lessens the appeal of this novel. 
Ada Moore, a woman of forty, still preserving the formal 
beauty which had caused her to be the “belle” of a season 
in the ’nineties, travels, after the death of her mother, with 
whom she had spent a sheltered existence in New York, to 
Europe. Childish inexperience and a hard strain of 
Puritanism hiding sensitiveness make up a rather mono- 
tonous character that vibrates faintly with colour when in 
contrast with others, such as the hearty, enterprising Nanny 
Anthon and the effusive, loud-speaking Mabel Bean. In 
Paris, Ada worries over the escapades of her brother, twenty 
years younger. In Italy, her emotions slowly liberate them- 
selves ; for a day she knows romance, but on being cruelly 
deceived she returns to America, no doubt to harden into 
tragic spinsterhood. The male characters are, by contrast, 
not completely convincing; but this study of Ada, moving 
in the small world of her acquaintances, her mind painfully 
adapting itself to new circumstances, the momentary flower- 
ing of her emotions long inhibited, is for the leisured not 
without a certain fascination. 
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“The Trail of the Hawk,” published in America in 
1915, will probably be new to most readers here of “ Babbitt.” 
Hawk Ericson, a Norwegian-American youth, rises from 
humble circumstances to fame as an aviator. The fact that, 
in an obviously interpolated passage, the author points out 
that flying, now the thrilling stock-in-trade of sensational 
novels, was in pioneer days a romance, is sufficient commen- 
tary upon the injury of time. This vigorous study in ambi- 
tion and achievement suddenly dwindles, in a disconcerting 
way, into a rather ordinary love-story. 

Mr. Podd, millionaire and Communist, sets out with 
eight Pilgrims to convert the world ; this task, difficult both 
for author and hero, is frustrated by the Soviet crew, which 
displays older-fashioned tendencies, and maroons the wealthy 
enthusiast and his party on a desert island. Mr. Tilden 
probably meant to write satire, but succumbed immediately 
to the obvious possibilities of farce. 

Such possibilities have been avoided by Mrs, T. P. 
O’Connor, who, in her laughable parody of the extrava- 
gances of American divorce, keeps a sensible moral clearly in 
mind. The book is so gay-hearted that it is ungenerous to 
remark that the Hat, a marvel of millinery, is a starting- 
point, rather than a merry, mocking Fate, and rapidly dis- 
appears, having, to mix metaphors, less momentum than 
imps and brass bottles. 

AustTIN CLARKE. 


THE OXFORD UNION. 


The Oxford Union, 1823-1923. By H. A. MorRan. (Cassell. 
21s.) 

Wuen Mr. H. G. Wells, in his “Outline of History,” 
tried to put the Oxford of the nineteenth century into 
its proper place, which was not, according to him, a 
very exalted one, he did not touch on a problem for 
which the Oxford Union has long afforded an interest- 
ing practical solution. The problem is connected with 
the development of institutions for embodying the 
phases incident to progress in the best line, or, to put 
it differently, for drawing out, for bringing into the light 
and so getting subjected to criticism, the ideas and emotions 
of youth. The rapid increase of population with its miseries 
has not altered the fact that England is a great country, 
or that this greatness is founded on the variety and the 
social appropriateness of ‘her institutions. In France, 
where the young men are in a painful hurry to seem com- 
pletely grown up, there is no secure bridge from the generous 
*teens to the harsher twenties; whence, perhaps, the awe- 
inspiring cynicism of her politicians. But in England there 
is fostered a serious public spirit, not by exhortation alone, 
but by all sorts of bodies, all with a certain amount of power 
or influence to give reality to their deliberations. 

The Oxford Union, one of the most eminent of these 
bodies, was not brought into being by the paternal des- 
potism of some Vice-Chancellor, but owed its beginnings to 
the efforts of such young men as Augustus Hare and H. H. 
Milman, and had a long struggle against suspicious authori- 
ties before it could settle down to the réle it has played 
through the century of Britain’s greatest prosperity and 
political importance. 

Mr. Morrah, whose book is agreeable to read, and 
distinguished for its even-handed tact, does not feel bound 
to apologize for what may appear to some the dogged 
reactionarism of so many Union majorities. Time after time 
Cromwell was abandoned in favour of Charles. The Reform 
Bill was put down as unwise and unscrupulous. Gladstone 
was only for emancipating negro slaves after a tiresome re- 
ligious process. An influence which long tinged Union 
debates alongside of privilege of rank was faith in the entire 
Bible; and it was while defending capital punishment with 
weapons often borrowed from this armoury, that Hobhouse, 
to the huge amusement of his listeners, declared stoutly : 
‘““Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by him shall man’s blood 
be shed.’’ When his mistake had been pointed out to him, 
the speaker went on firmly, and ever since the Union has 
been regarded as a place where “a man could make mis- 
takes and be all the better for it.’’ 

For the illiberal spirit which prompted the future 
Lords Salisbury and Goschen to oppose the removal of 
Jewish disabilities, and which consistently fought Home 


Rule as being anti-patriotic, Mr. Morrah, then, makes no 
excuses. The old order, which is passing away, deserved the 
heartiest defence; as usual, it probably had finer qualities 
than posterity is likely to allow. The Whigs were an 
aristocratic party, as everyone knows, and it was not the 
Tories, after all, who built factories and stuffed them with 
women and children. Culture is mixed up in the strangest 
way with social organization. The simplicity of both, when 
they seem simple, turns out upon analysis to be most com- 
plex ; therefore it is that we must admire the Oxford Union, 
a social and cultural piece of mechanism of high ingenuity, 
both a vent for the intellectual passions of young men and 
a training school for those wishing to pursue political 
activities in a wider field. 

How far the leading men in England and elsewhere who 
concentrated their energies on conserving were respon- 
sible for the disasters of the twentieth century is a dark and 
difficult question. They were certainly ready to take a 
good deal upon themselves. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


a * in Applied Psvcho-analysis. By ERNEST JONEs, 
-D. (International Psycho-analytical Press and Allen & 

Unwin, 18s.) 

PRIMARILY “‘ psycho-analysis ”’ is the name of a particular 
method of treating a certain class of mental disorders. Dur- 
ing the application of this treatment certain facts have been 
discovered, and a body of theory has been invented to explain 
them. To this body the name “ psycho-analysis’’ has been 
applied secondarily, and the interesting thing about psycho- 
analysis in this sense is that it throws light not merely upon 
the limited class of facts for which it was invented, but upon 
a much larger class of psychic facts which cannot be called 
pathological. 

The problems considered by Dr. Jones are various. 
Hamlet, Irish Home Rule, the English Language, the Virgin 
Birth, are a few of them. The paper on Hamlet is perhaps 
the most interesting to us, but all are clearly written and 
contain interesting suggestions. 

Dr. Jones is, of course, President of the International 
Psycho-analytical Society, and his method is thoroughly 
orthodox. It does not follow that all psycho-analysts 
will agree with all of his conclusions, but there will 
no doubt be general agreement among them as to the 
majority. 





” ~ 
My Gommengiace Book. By J. T. HACKETT. (Macmillan. 
12s. 6d.) 


Many of the entries in Mr. Hackett’s ‘‘ Commonplace 
Book ’’ were made between forty and fifty years ago, and 
reflect in their degree the interests of a period on matters 
philosophical and literary. Perhaps it is the imperfection 
of a feebler generation to find the literary parts the most 
entertaining ; and of those to meet with especial pleasure 
the light verse. By a curious dispensation it happened that 
the age of solemn intellectual undertakings was also the age 
of gay and dexterous wit-poetry ; and Mr. Hackett enlivens 
his large book with some of its happiest facetie. The name 
of H. 8. Leigh is agreeably recalled in connection with his 
“* Only Seven,’’ after Wordsworth, who is also honoured with 
discrimination and laughter in J. K. Stephen’s brilliant 
sonnet. Hiawatha, according to Lewis Carroll, and C. S. . 
Calverley on “ Beer,” would enrich any commonplace book 
whatever. 

Mr. Hackett’s extracts were published first in 1919, and 
the issue of a fourth edition is a sufficient proof of their 
engaging variety. The opportunity for a revision through- 
out has not been eunnel, ten in some respects one could 
have desired a more active revisitation. Mr: Hackett’s notes 
are still liable to set up erroneous notions; he says, for 
instance, that ‘‘ Charles Lamb, Thomas Love Peacock, James 
Mill, and John Hoole (the translator of Tasso) happened to 
be associated together in the India House,” and again he 
refers to Lamb as a “ pupil”’ of the sweet schoolmaster 
Vincent Bourne. Lamb would gladly have learnt his 
quantities from Bourne, doubtless, if he had been born in 
time. But these things are not grave ; what could the reader 
feel but gratitude to an annotator who has the equipoise to 
say what he means, as “ ‘I knew it, for she told me so’ is a 
delicious line’’? So it is. 

o 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT— 
PURE AND SIMPLE 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


F any reader of my advertising dissertations imagines for one 
} pF that I write them out of sheer exuberance of spirit 
and with no ulterior design, it is due to my aggressive honesty 
that I should quickly disabuse him of such an unprofitable 
impression. 

Frankly, I loathe writing advertisements. I would far -rather 
dig weeds from a garden or decorate a large dinner party, or even 
waste my time at some comically vulgar Business Convention. 
Any one of these three degrees of Hades would, at least, leave 
my mind at liberty to wander at will free from the chains of the 
necessity of invention. 

But possessing extravagant tastes and pleasantly vicious habits 
and being compelled to regard the disgusting importunities of 
soulless Income Tax Officials, I am obliged to earn a sufficiency 
of money to enable me to spend a few hours of joyous rg age 

Therefore I write advertisements; not for love, not to a 
aphoristic conceit, and certainly not to a a charitable Seene 
entertainment without adequate recompense. They are written 
purely, if not simply, to persuade the intelligent but sartorially 
adolescent public—here one arrives at the crude —- oe of truth 

—that Pope and Bradley make the best clothes in the world. 
The reason why this statement is seldom emphasised is that the 
constant reiteration of the obvious becomes irritating, and if my 
advertisements took the form of a poem on the romance of 
trousers there would be such a revolution of feeling that no 
cultured person would wear them. 

~_ ordinary advertising agent could write an eulogy of a 
pill ‘ew people pine for clean minds, but even animals desire 
clear stomachs. A pill is matter of the moment. There is no 
call a subtle & ments, or placid cogitation on “to take or 

not to take.” trousers it is very different; they have been 
labelled mh oe which probably accounts for my 
— delicacy in seldom mentioning them. 

Having explained myself—which, by the way, is another 
originality—I hope it is understood clearly that my main, ulterior 
and honestly material desire is that all who read my advertise- 
ments should ee ractise economy and artistry by purchasing their 
clothes at my House. Despite the chaotic condition of trade in 
Europe, it is the most successful business of its class extant. 
That is because it is wisely governed by an artistic autocracy. 
Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress Suits 
rye fis 16s. Overcoats from £7 7s. Riding Breeches from 
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Keep Your Christmas Well! 


“He knew how to keep Christmas well, if any man alive possessed the 


knowledge. 


May that be truly said of us, and all of us.” —DickeENns, 


Will you keep this Christmas well by helping the blind—those 
to whom all the colour and glow, and in many cases, the 
comfort and peace, of Christmas are denied ? 


The National Institute for the Blind is the largest institution 
of its kind in the world, and its activities deal with the blind 


from babyhood to old age. 


By helping the National Institute 


you give the fullest and most lasting assistance to the blind 


community as a whole. 


Please Include In your Christmas gifts 
a donation to the Blind. Kindly fill up 
the accompanying form and post, with 
donation, to the address given. :: :: 





To the Hon. Treasurers: 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
224-6-8, Great Portland St., London, W.1. 


I have pleasure in enelosing 
in aid of the work of the National Institute. 











N. Signature. 
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Flowers : a Garden Note-Book. By Sir Herpert MAXWELL, 


(Glasgow: MacLehose & Jackson. 25s.) 


Sir Hersert Maxwett has written a book which should 
be a delight to all lovers of a garden and gardening. It is 
literally packed with information about flowers and shrubs, 
the kinds to grow, and the right way to succeed with them. 
It is the book of a man who writes out of his own experience ; 
the arrangement is admirable, the information is precise 
and clear, and there is a good index. The most expert 
gardener and the most inexperienced beginner can learn 
much from Sir Herbert’s pages. The book, too, is not merely 
useful; it is a pleasure to read, for the writer has managed 
to convey unobtrusively to the reader his own delight in 
flowers and gardening. There are twelve excellent coloured 
plates from drawings by the author. 


~ * * 


Notable British Trials: Trial of Frederick Bywaters and 
Edith Thompson. Edited by Fitson Youna. (Hodge. 
10s. 6d.) 


Tue circumstances of this trial must be within the 
recollection of everyone. It is impossible to read now the 
verbatim report and documents contained in this volume 
and Mr. Young’s introduction without feeling that the whole 
trial was a disgrace to our legal system and—one must add— 
to our Press. Without completely following Mr. Young in 
his interpretation of the facts and in his reading of Mrs. 
Thompson’s character, one can hardly deny that the woman 
was not given a fair trial owing to the way in which the legal 
proceedings were conducted. No doubt a technical defence 
can be made out for the proceedings ; on every other ground 
they were unjust and unjustifiable. 


* * * 


Memories of the Russian Court. By ANNA VIROUBOVA. 

(Macmillan. 15s.) 

Mapame Virovunova’s reputation can be gauged from the 
fact that so violent an anti-Bolshevik and pro-Tsarist as 
Mr. Robert Wilton, the ‘Times ’”’ correspondent, wrote in 
his book, ‘‘ The Last Days of the Romanovs ’’: “‘ The fact is, 
Anna Vyrubova was Rasputin’s accomplice—nothing more.”* 
Now Madame Viroubova has written her defence, and it is a 
defence not only of herself but of Rasputin. As a document 
for the defence it is interesting, but in many points Madame 
Viroubova’s version of history must be read with considerable 
reservations. She is, however, herself a witness to one fact— 
which becomes clear in all pro-Tsarist apologetics—that 
right up to the revolution the Tsar and his entourage lived 
in a world of complete unreality and delusion. 

* ° ¥ 
History of Assyria. By A. T. OumsTEAD. (Scribner. 30s.) 

Mr. OtmsTeaD is Professor of History and Curator of 
the Oriental Museum in the University of Illinois. His 
book is at the same time learned and readable. His detailed 
account of Assyrian history is based upon first-hand study 
of documents and Assyrian and other remains. The book is 
illustrated with a large number of excellent, and sometimes 
beautiful, photographs. 


* * * 


Europe and Elsewhare. By MARK TWAIN. With an Apprecia- 
tion by BRANDER MATTHEWS, and an Introduction by 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. (Harper. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue custom of gleaning the veriest chaff of celebrated 
writers might predispose one against the scrap-book of 
Mark Twain’s outlying writings ; yet, admitted that there is 
nothing of his best in it, the collection has substance. We 
are given the fragments of two works planned, but never 
gr ; the first was to have been something of a satire 
on England, but the author found himself too warmly be- 
friended here to bring it off ; the other should have recorded 
a holiday on the Rhéne, but the holiday was ‘ too drowsy 
and comfortable.’’ We are shown Mark Twain the scourge 
of abuses, of the lynching fanaticism, of alleged corruption 
among missionaries. And the hearty, indefatigable humorist 
often appears anew, walking warily in the presence of con- 
stables and dentists, and disturbing local patriotism: 
“ .... the Guires River. If it was my river I wouldn’t 
leave it outdoors nights, in this careless way, where any 
dog can come along and lap it up.”’ 


* . * 


Dogs _and I. By Major Harpina Cox. 

(Hutchinson. 16s.) , 

Tose who read Major Harding Cox’s “ Ohasing and 
Racing ’’ know that he is a sportsman who can write a very 
bright and cheerful book, full of good stories. His new 
book can be recommended to all dog lovers. It is again 
bright and full —- stories, but it is also full of informa- 
tion about dogs their various breeds, and it is illustrated 


Illustrated. 


with some excellent photographs. 





THE DRAMA 


VICTOR HUGO AT THE EMPIRE. 


The Empire Theatre: “The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 
(European Motion Picture Co.) 


“‘ Tae Hunchback of Notre Dame ”’ is a good example, 
both in its virtues and its shortcomings, of the modern 
super-film. If the irritating habit of going to novls for 
film plots, rather than of thinking direct on to the screen, 
is to continue, a better author than Victor Hugo could 
hardly be chosen; for he possessed very great pictorial 
power with but childish capacities for psychology; and 
whatever psychological feats may be to Mr. Chaplin’s 
credit, the film is probably destined to remain a pictorial 
rather than a psychological art form. Its affinities are 
with painting rather than with literature. 

To «lo the designers of ‘‘ The Hunchback ’’ credit, 
they have realized this, but have only been half-hearted 
in the application of their beliefs; this half-heartedness 
perhaps being due less to native cowardice than to that 
unnecessary contempt for the audience which seems part 
of the emotional stock-in-trade of the world’s amuse- 
ment producers. , 

First of all, the photography was excellent, and the 
general décor very good. Full use was made of the fine 
situation of Notre Dame, and the attempt to produce the 
effect of the church dominating the city was far from 
unsuccessful. The general atmosphere of the medieval 
town was cunningly suggested: there were many 
very beautiful interiors. Cloisters, staircases, pillars, &c., 
were all put to excellent technical use. No fault could 
be found with the acting, either. Mr. Lon Chaney made 
a striking and purely revolting Quasimodo. He is to 
be commended for avoiding a ‘‘ wistful ’’ presentation 
of his part. Miss Patsy Ruth Miller was also very 
attractive in a Lilian Gish ré/e. Yet, somehow, interest 
flickered out as the performance proceeded, and 
exhaustion took its place. 

The fault of ‘‘ The Hunchback,’’ as that of so many 
super-films, is the same, curiously enough, as that of such 
highly cultivated institutions as the Phenix Society— 
the appalling slowness with which everything is taken. 
The film-producer thas alreddy found a substitute in 
the caption for the groans and gasps and gurgles of the 
Shakespearian actor. True enough, we have in quite 
recent times witnessed an improvement in captions: they 
are less long and less imbecile than they were; while 
several film artists, who have absorbed some of 
Mr. Chaplin’s teaching, have practically dispensed with 
the caption. In ‘‘ The Hunchback ’’ the captions were 
prominent to a perfectly unnecessary degree. — 
were not particularly offensive in themselves, thoug 
marked by curious inversions of speech, which were 
presumably meant to be poetical. Their offence lay in 
the fact that they hung up the action unnecessarily. It 
is preposterous first to show Esmeralda and Phebus in 
each other’s arms, and then waste time throwing their 
inane protestations of affection on to the screen. Most 
adults know what is said on such occasions, and those 
who do not will not really be much the wiser for having 
the ‘‘ words,’’ those poor symbols of emotion, thrust 
upon their gaze. We can really do much more for 
ourselves than the film-producer dreams of. Similarly, 
we were shown the same incident three or four times 
over to ram it into our heads. Yet we knew what was 
happening well enough, and reiteration can only breed 
contempt, if not disgust—as it did in the case of the 
torture scene. To see a young lady being silently racked 
is rather disgusting to most civilized people, especially 
when there are neither words nor cries to mitigate the 
purely physical aspect of the matter. 

The effect of this slowing up, this willingness to 
leave too little to the imagination of the audience, is 
to destroy the purely narrative value of the film. ‘‘ The 
Hunchback ”’ divides itself into scenes, many of which 
may be in themselves pictorially agreeable, but have 
little cumulative value. Further, the interest inevit- 
ably wanes as we grow accustomed to the décor. There 
is the first g of astonishment as medieval Paris 
stretches out before us and five thousand supers come to 
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dance on the parvis of Notre Dame. There is a further 
gasp of astonishment as we see Quasimodo clambering 
among the gargoyles. Our hearts sink as Louis XI. 
winds his gloomy way to the Bastille. But then we 
want something else, and we are only offered the same 
thing again and again and again. It is not to be 
suggested that ‘‘ The Hunchback ”’ sins particularly 
in these respects. But it possesses the faults of its 
species, and is not the most successful of its kind. 
Mr. Griffith has many obvious drawbacks. His intellect 
is not of the highest order, his historical sense is negli- 
gible, and his interest in politics violent and primitive. 
But, in spite of this, he communicates to his films a rush 
and hurry, a multiplicity of incident, which is not to be 
found, at this moment, at the Empire. One may point to 
the success of the ‘‘ Golem,’’ where the narrative was 
really fused with the scenery. It is indeed curious to 
reflect that the great talent of Hugo was to communicate 
to the reader a hurry of the spirit, and that during its 
transit to the films this hurry has somehow departed. 
For all Hugo’s pictorial capacity and terrible verbosity, 
it is a more rapid affair to read ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris ”’ 
than to see it on the films. 
Francis BIRRELL. 





SCIENCE 


ANTIGENS AND ANTIBODIES. 


Tue problem of immunity or the answer to the question 
why some people catch infectious diseases and others 
resist them has been attacked with great vigour for 
many years. Bacteria were known to science more than 
two hundred years ago. The proof that they caused 
disease was attained about the middle of last century, and 
much definite knowledge was acquired of their pro- 
perties, their mode of invasion, and the mechanism 
of resistance by the invaded tissues. Two great theories of 
immunity were evolved. The phagocyte theory attributed 
the chief defensive mechanism to the white corpuscles 
of the blood. The humoral theory maintained that the 
body fluids, chiefly the blood serum, were the main 
agents of defence. Though the problem of immunity is 
unsolved, many important discoveries have been made 
and have found a place in the fields of prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of disease. The present article 
is intended to give some general information on antigens 
and antibodies. 

The poisonous bodies produced by many bacteria are 
called toxins. They differ from the vegetable and mineral 
poisons in many ways. They are complex bodies, 
and cannot be isolated in a pure state or recognized 
by chemical tests. If an animal is given an injection of 
a dose of a toxin, its serum is found to contain, after a 
certain time has passed, something which has the pro- 
perty of neutralizing the toxin or making it more or less 
inert. This is antitoxin, manufactured in some way by 
the animal’s tissues. The quantity of antitoxin is 
enormous as compared with the amount of toxin injected. 
Thus an animal may receive a minute dose of toxin, 
insufficient to affect it in any apparent manner, and yet 
may develop a storehouse of antitoxin in its serum, 
The animal is now protected to a certain extent, and can 
tolerate another dose of toxin which would have killed 
an unprotected animal. Here we have an example of an 
antigen, an antibody, and of one kind of immunity. 
Substances which are capable of exciting the production 
of corresponding antibodies are called antigens. 

Antigens and antibodies play an important part in 
many infectious diseases. A child suffering from diph- 
theria is poisoned by the toxin produced by the 
diphtheria bacilli lodging in his throat. He is given an 
injection of antitoxin and usually recovers. Diphtheria 
antitoxin is now a commercial product manufactured on 
a large scale with elaborate care to ensure its strength 
and freedom from anything dangerous. It is prepared 
by giving horses suitable spaced doses of diphtheria 
toxin. The horses are bled from time to time, and the 


serum separated from the corpuscles is sterilized by 
filtration and bottled for use. An antitoxic serum differs 
from the serum of an untreated animal in no way except 
that it contains something capable of neutralizing toxin. 
Antitoxins cannot be detected by chemical tests. 

There are many kinds of bacterial toxins. Anti- 
toxic sera have been used with success in the treatment 
of many diseases. Toxins are not solely the products of 
bacteria. They are found also in the vegetable and 
animal kingdom. Snake venom is a toxin. 

We have taken a toxin as an example of an antigen, 
but there are many other bodies pen: of exciting the 
production of antibodies. We may arrange antigens and 
their corresponding antibodies in three groups :— 

I. Toxins, Ferments. Antitoxin, antiferments. 
II. Bacteria, Various pro- Agglutinins, Precipitins. 
teins, Sera. 
III. Blood corpuscles, Bac- Hemolysins, Cytolysins. 
teria, Various cells. 

This list is far from being complete. It merely 
shows the manifold varieties of antigens and antibodies. 
Antigens are present in many substances. They cannot 
be isolated as chemically pure bodies, but practically all 
substances known to possess antigenic properties are 
protein in nature, and all known soluble proteins are 
antigenic to some extent. Antigens and antibodies are 
said to be specific. This means that a given antigen will 
react with its corresponding antibody, not with other 
antibodies, and vice versd. 

Antigens are not necessarily poisonous bodies, anti- 
bodies are not necessarily protective. Thus the ferment 
which clots milk if injected into an animal will give rise 
to the production of anti-rennin—that is to say, the 
animal’s serum has now acquired the property of pre- 
venting the clotting of milk by rennin. 

The mechanism of the reaction between antigen and 
antibody is not always the same. The processes involved 
in the case of agglutiains are more complicated than in 
the case of antitoxins and still more complex in the case 
of hemolysins. 

Agglutinins in the form of agglutinating sera are 
now much used as diagnostic agents, by the bacteriologist 
to recognize bacteria, and by the doctor to diagnose 
diseases. If, for an example, a rabbit is treated with 
injections of killed typhoid bacilli, we can obtain an 
agglutinating serum. If we take a minute ey of 
this serum and add it to some typhoid bacilli in a test 
tube, the bacilli become massed together in clumps, and 
they are said to be agglutinated. The serum of a patient 
suffering from typhoid fever will agglutinate typhoid 
bacilli. 

Precipitins produce a visible precipitate when added 
to their corresponding antigens. Precipitin tests can be 
used to distinguish between closely allied proteid sub- 
stances where chemical tests fail to show any difference. 
Thus the serum of a cow can be distinguished from the 
serum of aman. Precipitin tests have been extensively 
used in forensic medicine. 

The hemolysins can be prepared by treating an 
animal with injections of the red blood corpuscles of 
some other species of animal. Thus, if a rabbit is given 
sheep’s corpuscles, its serum becomes capable of dis- 
solving sheep’s corpuscles. Bacteriolysins dissolve 
bacteria ; cytolysins dissolve cells. 

One of the most remarkable properties of antigens 
and antibodies is their potency. Tetanus toxin is one of 
the most powerful poisons known. Many hemolyte sera 
will act when diluted many thousand times. Yet the 
real nature of the various so-called immune bodies is 
unknown. We know them only by their properties, and 
when we say they are ferment-like bodies we are merely 
hiding our ignorance. 

Serological science has made many important con- 
tributions to medicine. To mention a few, we have 
vaccine treatment, treatment by antitoxic and other sera 
in many diseases, protective inoculation for typhoid 
fever; but it is necessary to give a note of warning. 
Many vaunted cures have failed utterly, though based on 
good, experimentally sound, scientific evidence, and the 
public should be very wary in accepting anything which 
has not been thoroughly tested in actual practice. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE GERMAN LOAN REQUEST—ELECTION EFFECTS—FOREIGN BOND MOVEMENTS. 


Peruaps the most striking point about the letter which 
Herr Fischer, President of the Kreigslastenkom- 
mission, has just sent to the Reparation Commission, is 
the modest size of the foreign loan he mentions. Help 
of the kind could apparently be obtained for Germany 
under certain stringent conditions. Herr Fischer 
says :— 

“The foreign banks are, in principle, prepared to 
grant credit to the amount of from $50,000,000 to 
$70,000,000 (£10,000,000 to £14,000,000) for a period of 
three years, but they will grant the credit only on condi- 
tion that it is given priority over Germany’s Reparation 
obligations.” 


Early this year the German Government in their 
Note to the Allies mentioned an international loan of 
£1,000,000,000. Similar amounts were frequently 
referred to in the Press about that time—very often as 
the result of billion-dollar-loan rumours in the United 
States. It is true that these chimerical sums were to 
form part of a general Reparation settlement, and that 
the present comparatively meagre amount is for the 
purpose of financing imports of foodstuffs to ward off the 
semi-starvation with which the German population is 
even now threatened. But the fact remains that a loan 
of only £10,000,000, or rather more, is all that. negotia- 
tions have revealed to be a practical proposition for 
Germany. It will be seen that the terms on which this 
amount could be obtained entail the definite repay- 
ment of the principal in three years’ time, and priority 
to the Allies’ claim for Reparations. 


The tragi-comedy ef Reparation claims in Europe 
has not been confined to Germany. Before Austria 
could be assisted, at a time when she was within an ace 
of the fate which now seems to be awaiting Germany, 
protracted negotiations had to take place in order that 
her Reparations liability might be suspended; and the 
same thing is proving a difficulty in the case of 
Hungary. The record of the past few years will surely 
be handed down as the blackest in European economic 
history. Ignorance, prejudice, or possibly sheer 
incompetence, has prevented intelligent action while the 
civilization of a continent has been slowly crumbling 
before our eyes. The Reparation demands on Germany 
still stand at £6,600,000,000. Yet all the outside world 
is prepared to do in the way of a loan to the country 
which is supposed to be able to pay that fabulous sum, 
is to grant on the best security, with a priority to all 
Reparation claims, a short-term credit of £10,000,000. 
Thus gradually shall we accustom ourselves to the 
realities of the European situation. 


In shares like Iron and Steels, Textiles, and those of 
a similar industrial nature, the fall since the Election 
has been heavy. Especially is this the case with market 
leaders and popular counters in which an account had 
been open. There had evidently been a considerable 
amount of speculation in these descriptions—more than 
was warranted by the improvement in trade alone. 
Below are a few Textile shares with the prices before 
and since the Election :— 
Prior to 
Election. 
Bradford Dyers 
British Celanese .. 
Calico Printers 
Coats, J. & P. 
Courtaulds 
Listers 


In the following list is shown the fall in Iron and 
Steel shares. Many of the most popular shares are now 
pretty near the lowest of the year :— 


Dec. This 
5th. week. 
Armstrongs -+- 17/104 16/- 
Babcock & Wilcox 46/6  43/- 
Bolckow Vaughan 15/1 11/6 


Dec. This 
5th. week. 
.-. 16/3 14 
 12/- 10/- 
14/9 12/44 
There has been a marked fall in Tobacco shares, 
Imperials coming down from 73s. 6d. just before the 
Election to 66s. 6d., and British American Tobacco from 
107s. 6d. to 102s. Stores and Hotels have also fallen 
away, J. Barker and Harrods losing 1s. 3d. and 2s. 3d. 
respectively. Aerated Bread have declined from 
26s. 74d. to 25s. xd., and Lyons Ordinary from 97s. 9d. 
to 90s. The same kind of movement is seen in shares 
like Liptons, Maypoles, and Hotel and Newspaper 
shares. Among miscellaneous Industrials the shrinkage 
in values has been sharp, as the following table shows:— 


This 
Share. 

African & Eastern 
Cements... ai 
Oilcakes : 
Brunner Mond 
De Trey ... 
Wallpaper Def. 


Dorman Long 
Ebbw Vale 
Vickers 


Dec. 5th. 
; /6 


British investments in Brazil now aggregate about 
£250,000,000 sterling, of which the latest addition was 
the satisfactorily arranged 74 per cent. Coffee Loan of 
1922, which, having been issued at 97 per cent., now 
enjoys a substantial premium at 110. The older loans 
naturally bear a lower rate of interest and stand at 
considerably lower prices. In part, this has been due 
to the increasing financial difficulties of the Brazilian 
Government and the fall in the value of the milreis, which 
for several years has been going from bad to worse. 
With a definite check to official extravagance, and some 
skilful help in surmounting more immediate obstacles, 
the feeling in London financial circles is that a great 
improvement could be achieved in the situation in 
Brazil. For that reason the departure of the mission 
headed by Sir Charles Addis is very hopefully regarded. 


The news from Mexico since the outbreak of the 
Revolution has not been of’ a very definite character. 
Prices of Mexican securities have, however, naturally 
been marked back on the reversion to internal 
disorder just when things began to take on a rather more 
cheerful complexion for the bondholders. Under the 
Debt Settlement plan, interest payments were to be 
resumed on coupons maturing after January 2nd, 1923. 
The settlement of coupons in arrears that fell due before 
that date was to be provided for by the issue of redeem- 
able non-interest-bearing scrip. In view of the definite 
start which was to be made after the protracted negotia- 
tions, the news of the civil disturbances was disappoint= 
ing. Chinese bonds have also been depressed on the 
news of fresh disturbances. Below are a few Mexican 
and Chinese securities which have suffered :— 


This Past This Past 
month. week. month. week. 


- 2 56 - Bk 
08 .. 673 eet 


44% 1898 
10% 8% 
L. D. W. 


5% 1912 








